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From the original in the Museum of Fine Arts, Bostun 


Don Balthazar Carlos and his Dwarf 
By 
Velasquez (1599-1660) 


In this painting, Velasquez has shown us the costume of children at the 
Spanish court of his day, as well as given us a portrait of a charming prince and 
a character-study of one of the unfortunate dwarfs who were used to amuse 

the courtiers. 
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Children’s Clothing 


N the clothing report’ given at the last 

White House conference, the state- 

ment was made, “There is perhaps no 
other field in which research, physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and economic, is more 
needed, than in that of clothing. Our 
knowledge of this subject is in the same 
stage of development as that of nutrition 
fifty years ago.” This statement should 
be a challenge to clothing teachers and 
manufacturers everywhere. What a 
riety of subjects there might be in this 
feld for future Master’s and Doctor’s 
theses! In the meantime, however, cloth- 
ing classes have to be taught, and chil- 
dren have to be dressed. With this idea 
in mind, the following material has been 
assembled. It is taken from research 
studies, personal experience, and the ob- 
servations of authorities. 

“Healthfulness both from a physiologi- 
cal and psychological standpoint should be 
the first criterion of children’s clothing.” 
Yet how many mothers and fond rela- 


Va- 


tives base their selection upon these re- 
quirements? Dr. Leonard Hill,? the emi- 
nent British physiologist, says, “Conven- 
tion keeps children hatted and clothed; 
they should only wear a loin cloth, tan 
in the sun, be in and out of water, live in 
the open air.” 

Another physician says, “Of the major 
considerations in child hygiene none is 
more clothed with ignorance than that of 
infants’ wearing apparel. Food, outdoors, 
sunlight, prevention of contagious dis- 
where these are concerned, the 
mother adheres scrupulously to the dic- 


€ases, 


tums of the physician, but in the matter 
of infants’ clothing she gropes about in an 
uncharted sea, carried hither and thither 
by each vagrant wind. Custom, calendar, 
and determine the 
mother ‘what the well-dressed infant will 
Wear,’ 


conversation for 
To these must be attributed the 
responsibility for the widespread preva- 
lence of abuse in the clothing of infants. 
Kecognition of this abuse obviously im- 
Plies that an examination of the uses of 
clothing may lead to an establishment of 


facts which could decide for the mother 





By 
Anna E. Bayha 


Home Economics Department, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


‘what the well-dressed infant should 
wear.’ ” 
Pediatricians for the most part seem 


to agree that the primary function of 
clothing is to assist the skin in its func- 
tions— 

a. Of protection to very sensitive nerve 
It is a site of neural and 
organs of touch, pressure, heat, cold, 


endings. 


also pain and pleasure. 
. Of regulation of 
in which the blood is cooled, warmed, 
and sunned. 
c. Of elimination 
purities of the body are cast off. 
Of secretion through the sebaceous 


body temperature 


through which im- 


glands, to keep the skin soft and 


make it impervious to water. 


How Much Clothing is Necessary for the 
Perfect Functioning of the Skin? 

Too little clothing 

Puts strain on heat producing parts in 

winter. Energy is taken to keep body ‘* 
warm instead of for growth. Dr. Sad- 
ler, Directer of Institute of 
that 
rubbers, 


Chicago 
and insists 


warning, 


Research Diagnosis, 
the “Put 
don’t get your feet wet,” is still good 
advice in 1932. Many 
question the wisdom of the bare knee 
fashion. They heartily endorse it for 
summer and warm temperature of 
door life, but think it is safer to cover 
the knee 
snow, for -the 


on your 


medical men 


in- 


outdoors in 
little 
too quickly where it runs very close to 
the the 
knees the skin is thicker from long ex- 
and the dif- 


when playing 


blood is cooled a 


surface. In Indian or Scot’s 


posure seasons make no 
ference. 

Too much clothing 
a. Lessens power to withstand cold, re- 


sulting in a thin skin. 


Weakens body and prevents natural 


growth. 
c. Causes 


skin infection by hindering 
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evaporation. Jacteria grow in wet 
Sauer, in his research work, demon 
strated that overdressed puppies were 
unable to thrive. 

Dr. 


his experience and observation that 


Grulee writes that it has been 
many mothers do not believe a child 
is properly clad unless he is so warm 
as to perspire steadily, and yet this 
he claims is the commonest cause of 


When 


their skins are wet they chill read 


winter colds in little children. 


ily.° 
The adequate amount of clothing depends 
upon 
a. State of 
more clothing than fat ones 


nutrition. Thin babies need 


b. Climate and season, Southern babies 


need less than northern 


c. Temperature and condition of living 
quarters. Child in well heated fur 
nace home needs less than in one 
heated by open grate. 

d. Activity. Very active child needs 
less than inactive 

e. Age. The tiny baby needs more than 
the two or three year old 
Thermotaxic centers are not under 
control and temperature may _ fall 
unduly low to the detriment of the 
vital processes. Furthermore, chil 
Iren have comparatively large body 
exposure for their weight More 


heat radiates from their bodies than 


adults in proportion to their body 


weight. Seventy-five to eighty-five 


per cent heat is lost through radi 


ation and evaporation 


Fabrics 


Recent investigation in textiles has 


rather than fiber 
heat 


various other phases of clothing hygiene. 


proved that weave Is an 


important factor in retention, and 
The protective power of clothing depends 


which in 


upon air content, turn is gov 
erned by 

(a) Mesh of weaving, 

(b) Number of layers, 

(c) Thickness of material 
For winter outdoor clothing, choose a 


material that will 










































































illustrations 


These posters make graphic 
Bayha’s points. 


(a) Shut out wind and dampness in its 
outer layer. 

(b) In its 
enough to allow for circulation of 


second layer be porous 


air and slow evaporation of per- 
spiration. 
(c) Be soft and pliable to touch for 
comfort. 
lor summer wear choose 
(a) Mesh that is very open. 
(b) Light weigut smooth material that 
does not hold heat. 
In general linen is the coolest and most 
hygienic fiber. Wool is the warmest and 
most difficult to keep clean. 


Tests for violet ray penetration® show 
that 

(1) Woolen 

as transparent as white cotton. 

(2) Natural silk that is not 


with age stands close second. 


fabrics are only one-half 
yellowed 


(3) White cotton, linen, viscose rayon, 
and cellulose rayon are most trans- 
parent to violet ray. 


Color 


The heat absorbing power of clothing 
White absorbs 
Light colored clothes are 


dlepends also upon color. 
the least heat. 
desirable in the summer. Black absorbs 
Therefore, dark colors in 
Color 
plays a greater role with heavy fabrics 


the most heat. 

Winter assist in keeping warm. 

than thin on account of air content.. 
In relation to violet ray penetration ° 

research shows: 

(a) Most of the dyes in common use 
reduce transparency. 

(b) The slight 
and of 


yellow of natural silk 


unbleached muslin reduces 
transparency to ultra violet. 

(c) Bleached white material should be 
used to obtain 


the highest trans- 


mission through thread. 
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OF SUN, 
TWO SUITS IN ONE. 
(MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


TEA TOWELING. 
DISH CLOTHS. 








Color 


danger 


has its use as a 

signal. Bright 
colors in outdoor clothing 
provide a safety zone for 
children. 


Observations on Fitting 


For natural growth and 
general development the 
organs of circulation and 
digestion must be unhamp- 
ered and the nervous sys- 
tem must be free from ir- 
Ill-fitting clothes 


abuse these organs in the 


ritation. 


following manner: 
Neckline: Too high in 
back. Child’s head 
is thrust forward. 
Poor posture results. 
condition often 
thick 


collars. 


This 
occurs on wool 

coat 
Shoulder: If too long, 
child 


raising arm. If too 


prevents from 


of Miss 
short, pulls arm’s eye 
out of correct position. If a shoul- 
der strap is too tight, body is made to 
bend forward. 
Chest: If too tight 

(a) Lungs cannot expand freely. 

(b) Heart is crowded. 

(c) Abdomen dropped to compensate 
for chest constric- 
tion. 

Sleeve: If too tight, mus- 
Lack 


means _ ab- 


cle is hampered. 
of exercise 
normal development. If 
too long, will be in the 
way and be a source of 
great ad 
embarrassment. 
Waistline: If too tight 
(a) Normal deep 
breathing is impos- 


annoyance 


sible. 


(b) Circulation is re- 


stricted to  diges- 
tive organs which 
may result in ap- 


pendicitis. 

(c) Organs may be 

displaced if worn 

continuously. 

Too tight clothing in gen- 
eral causes 
(a) Blood 

rise. 


pressure to 


(b) Muscles to be con- 

strained, producing 
fatigue, and losing 
grace and rhythm. 

(c) A greater physical and mental ef- 
fort to be exerted in play or work 
without corresponding results. 

(d) A lack of normal development, 
both mental and physical. 

Too loose clothing 


(a) Makes a child look ungainly. 
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(b) May result in careless habits, 
observations _ the 
following conclusions have been reached: 


From psychological 
A. Child object of play group teasing jj 
(a) Clothing is not similar to that 
worn by playmates. 
(b) Garments are not in keeping 
with age. Some mothers try to 
keep children young by keeping 
them in baby clothes. 

(c) Clothing is not true to sex. It 
makes the boy look effeminate 
to dress him in a Little Lord 
Fauntleroy type of suit. 

(d) Clothing is not true to type— 
don’t dress the tailored type of 
child in fussy ruffles. 

designs are 


(e) Oversized, mature 


selected for small children. 


_ 


Clean, attractive, comfortable cloth- 
ing is important for 

(a) Normal development in almost 
every standard of living. 

(b) Happiness, 

(c) Self-confidence and 

(d) Outdoor life. 

(e) Active play. 

(f) Congenial 
other children. 


initiative. 


companionship with 
C. Ill-fitting, soiled, or drab clothing 
(a) Makes a_ child 
perhaps striking an antagonistic 
attitude. 
(b) Develops inferior complex. 


self-conscious, 


reckless- 


(c) Creates 
ness. 


indifference, 


D. Overdressing 
(a) Gives feeling of superiority. 
(b) Makes 
(c) Interferes with normal outdoor 
activities contributing to health. 
(To be continued in October) 


for snobbishness. 
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Laundry Certification 


housewife decides to 
bundle to a 


she 


HEN the 
send her laundry 
commercial _ plant, 
to decide which laundryman she will pat- 
Perhaps she will be guided by 


how is 


ronize ? 
the opinion of a friend, or it may be that 
she will try out several places for herself. 
If she follows the latter method, what 
criterion will she use in deciding which 
is the best laundryman? She can judge 
the general appearance of the articles in 
the returned bundle, but how can_ she 
measure the actual results to the fabrics 
of a particular washing process used, 


when repeated over a long period of 


time? 
The Laundryowners’ National Associa- 
tion, with its research laboratories and 


model plant at Joliet, Illinois, has been 
carrying on research for years in order 
to determine the best launder 
fabrics so as to preserve their strength 
and their color, and still do an expert 
dirt 


and universities have 


ways to 


job of removal. Various colleges 
also been carrying 
field. But 


whether 


on valuable research in this 


how is the housewife to know 
or not a certain laundryman follows the 
practices recommended by those engaged 
in laundry research? 

In two states in the Union—New Jersey 
laundry- 


out 


state 
worked 


Pennsylvania—the 
have 


and 
owners’ associations 
certification plans whereby laundries using 
the most careful and scientific plan of 
washing methods may be certified. In 
this way the public is assured that laun- 
dries which have certification are hen- 
dling the fabrics sent to them in such a 
that the with the 


maximum conservation of the fabric. 


way soil is removed 

Certification is being considered by a 
number of other states, and there is no 
doubt but that it will gradually spread 
throughout the country. It is, without 
question, one of the most forward steps 
which have ever been taken by this or any 
industry. The New and 
Pennsylvania plans differ slightly in some 


other Jersey 
of their details, and since the author is 
more familiar with the Pennsylvania plan, 
this will be given briefly. 

The laundry certification plan as it is 
worked out in Pennsylvania is based on 
the following: 

(A) A laundry 
maintained at The Pennsylvania State 
College by the Pennsylvania Laundry- 
Association. The function of 
this fellowship is (1) to carry on research 
continuously as to the best methods of 


fello wesh ip 


research 


owners’ 


washing all kinds of fabrics; (2) to work 
out the most accurate methods for meas- 
uring quantitatively the results of the 
laundry process on various kinds of fab- 


rics; and (3) to serve as a central labora- 
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By 
Pauline Beery Mack 


Pennsylvania State College 
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tory which interested laundryowners may 
use as a means of keeping their processes 
under strict laboratory control, since laun- 
dries are not large enough to support in- 
dividual research and control laboratories. 

(B) A Scientific Research Commission 
of Pennsylvania Laundryowners, elected 
at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvapia 
Laundryowners’ The 
pose of this commission is (1) to decide 


\ssociation pur- 


on a code of standards for washroom pro- 


cedure and general sanitary conditions 


around the laundry; (2) to 
rating scale by which laundries applying 


draw up a 


for certificdtion are graded; and (3) to 
issue certification to those laundries which 
adhere to the code of standards and make 
a high average in an examination. 

The examination given to laundries ap- 
plying for certification in Pennsylvania 
consists of a rigid inspection of the plant 
and its equipment, and an examination 
with precision instruments of test bun- 
through the plant at 
A photograph of the test pieces 


dles sent frequent 


intervals. 


in each bundle is shown in the accom- 


panying illustration. Test Piece Number 
1 is given 50 washings with the white 
work. \fter each washing, the person 
in charge of the washroom removes one 
of the identification spots from the test 
piece. When these are reassembled in 


the laboratory in which the tests are 


whether o 


made, it can be ascertained 


not the fifty launderings were adminis 
tered to the test pleces, because of the 
progressive fading of the special inks 
used in making the spots 

The laboratory tests applied to this 
piece at the end of the fifty washings con 
sists of (a) quantitative determinations 


of the breaking or tensile strength of the 
fabric; (b) a determination by means of 
a spectrophotometer of the whiteness of 


the standard white piece, and (c) a d 
termination by the use of the same instru 
ment as in (b) of the percentage soil r¢ 
moved from the standard soiled piece 
Test 
ings with the light colored work in the 


Piece Number 2 is given 50 wash 


laundry. Besides the tensile strength, the 


standard white, and the standard soiled 


pieces, this also has a standard colored 
The 


a definite colo: 


piece. particular color used will 


show change if tempera 


tures above that recommended for colored 


work in laundries are used. It will also 
fade badly if any but the proper soap 
formulas are used 

Test Piece Number 3 consists of a 


standard white and a standard soiled piece 


of all-wool batiste. It is laundered 20 


times with the woolens. This piece will 


show whether or not the laundry running 
the test 


fabrics without shrinking, felting, or yel 


can remove soil from woolen 


lowing them 
All tests for 
on a motor driven, standard Jype 


tensile strength are mad 


mstru 


ment, and all color fading, soil removal, 


whites are 


rr yellowing o 


and graying 


measured by means of a spectrophotome 


ter. Both of these are precision instru 
ments. 

\ jong advance has been made, one 
must admit, from the early days of the 


“half-barrel” washing machines to the 
well-equipped, sanitary laun 
may find 


work the 


modern-day 


dry plant. Any housewife now 


a laundryman who can do her 
way that she likes it, and, in two states at 


least, she has a reliable means of dete 


mining whether a plant is using the best 


possible washroom procedure—a_ proce 


dure designed primarily to remove the 


maximum soil with the minimum loss of 


the original characteristics of the fabri 


Next month we will take a trip through 


a laundry plant, observing the processes 


step by step, and learning something 


of the beginnings of the laundry industry 


and the history of its development 
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Corn Dance and Corn Spirit 


“Yonder, yonder see the fair rainbow, 

See the brightly decked and 
painted! 

Now the swallow bringeth glad news to 

corn, 


rainbow 


your 

Singing ‘Hitherward, hitherward, hither- 
ward, rain, 

Hither, come!’ 

Singing ‘Hitherward, hitherward, hither- 
ward, white cloud, 

Hither, come!’ 

Now hear the corn plants murmur, 

‘We are growing everywhere!’ 


Hi, yai! The world, how fair!” 


O sing the Zuni women, rhythmically 
swaying backward and forward, as 
they kneel beside the stone metates, 

the ancient grinding stones which, for 
remained un- 
The rain- 


thousands of have 
changed in character and use. 
bow the women fancy as a radiant youth, 
“brightly decked and painted”; the swal- 
who brings 


years, 


low as the rain messenger, 
storm clouds to water the tender corn. 

Swaying and singing, the women toil on 
hour after hour, their clear, thin voices 
rising flutelike above the wet, scraping 
sound of the heavy stones. Often two 
or three women grind and chant togethe:, 
for every house boasts several metates 
Sometimes, however, the grinding is the 
occasion of a neighborhood gathering, 
where the women each take turns at the 
metate, while the young men sing or play 
fife and drums in accompaniment to the 
Once the grinding is 
dance 


rhythmic work. 
finished, the 
metates singing traditional dance songs. 

The Indian woman takes an almost re- 
ligious pride in her grinding, taught at 
an early age, and practiced. throughout 


maidens about the 


girlhood in preparation for the event of 


marriage. Among the Hopis, a young 


maiden serves three days’ probation at the 


mealing stones before the 
wedding. For two days, 
silent and unnoticed, she 
grinds white meal in the 


house of her mother-in-law. 
On the third day, she grinds 
the dark blue corn, and in 
the evening friends 
with gift trays, filled with 


come 


meal of their own grinding. 

The exhausting period of 
probation is followed by the 
wedding ceremony, and then 
the Hopi girl takes her hus- 
band to live in her mother’s 
household. There she is ex- 
pected to grind meal for the 
whole family of which she 
have be- 


and her husband 


Sometimes. 


come a 
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By 
Dorothy Gladys 


during the first year of marriage, a girl 
grinds hundreds of pounds of corn in pay- 
ment for her man and her wedding dress. 
To become the “best grinder in the vil- 
lage” is the secret ambition of every bride, 
for the quality of her tortillas depends 
upon her skill at the grindstone, and a 
woman who is slack and lazy at the meal- 
ing stones is regarded as a poor wife. 

The importance of grinding in the life 
of the Indian woman can best be appreci- 
ated when we consider the vast variety 
of bread stuffs and foods of which corn 
is the basis. In addition to tamales, the 
great feast day delicacy, and tortillas, the 
popular griddle bread of the Mexican In- 
dian, are the piki, or rolls of paper-thin 
bread, made from bluish-violet corn bat- 
ter, mixed sparsely with wood ash lye. 
The batter, which is spread thin and 
baked on hot stones, is deftly. turned by 
hand and then shaped into cylinders, used 
instead of mush or meat 
stews. Then there are hoe cakes, pones 
and the — tchii-tst-kwah-na-mu-we, or 
“skinned-corn-paste-loaves” of the Zunis. 
These little loaves, which are done up 
neatly in corn husk wrappers, bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to druggists’ packets, and 
“like them,” according to Frank Cushing, 


spoons for 


poses 
Degettnion 


4 
’ i 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the Museum of the American Indian 


At the top of the page is a wooden Indian spoon found in Wiscon- 
sin, and above, a scene in New Mexico today. 


Spicer 


The Story of Bread 
Among the Indians 


“if not medicinal ... are certainly good 
medicine for the disease of hunger.’ Nor 
must we forget the sweet, crescent-shaped 
a’-te-a-mu-we, yellow as their squash 
blossom seasoning, and gay in twisted 
coverings of green corn leaves. Then 
there are succotash, samp and hominy, or 
parched corn ground fine, an invention 
of the Indian woman and a substantial 
food for huntsman or warrior. 

Corn is to the Red Man more than food, 
although in its infinite variety of forms, 
it furnishes the most of his 
meals. As to the 
stance from which bread is made is to the 
Indian a sacred element, a gift from on 
high to the race of men. Corn is linked 
with his thoughts of life, of fertility, of 
harvest and thanksgiving; it forms an 
integral part of his religious life and fig- 
ures largely in the myths and folktales 
handed down for generations. 

Corn is variously described by different 
Indian tribes as the Mother, the Old Man 
with a Broken Back, a fair young maiden 
and the Old Woman who Never Dies. 
All tribes agree, however, that corn is 
the gift of the Great Spirit. 

“In the beginning, Tirawa, the One 
Above, gave to man the corn,” say the 
Pawnee Indians. ‘The corn 
told man that she is_ his 
mother—almighty, like Tir- 
awa. If a grain of corn be 
split, within will be found a 
juice like mother’s milk. So 
the corn is mother, because 
she nourishes. 

“That is why, long ago, 
women had all the work of 
planting. We might, indeed. 
call all women ‘mother.’ Men 
might call their wives 
‘mother,’ for women 
the corn and cook for men; 
they nourish men and give 
them food. 

“The corn is mother, but 
the bow and arrow is father, 
for the father always pro- 


basis of 


European, the sub- 


grow 
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tects. So man must wield the bow and 
arrow. Thus it was long ago.” 

Acording to a tale of Ogimawish, an 
old sage of the village of Grand Traverse 
Bay, “Corn first grew in heaven and the 
Good Spirit commanded it to come upon 
earth... but it felt reluctant to do so, 
and the Great Spirit said to the Corn, ‘Go 
down upon earth and do good to the In- 
dian, and he will do good to you in 
return’.” 

The Corn finally consented 
to go to the Indian, on con- 
dition it should be treated 
with kindness and_ respect, 
and that no more should be 
raised than was needed for 
immediate use. 

One year, however, the 
Miamis raised much more 
corn than was required for 
their winter supply. At har- 
vest time the youths, seeing 
an overabundance of corn, 
ruthlessly tore the ripe ears 
from the stalks and pelted 
one another. 

That winter the Red Men 
were unable to kill game, al- 
though the forests were 
filled with all kinds of ani- 
mals. The corn they had 
stored rotted away, and the 
Indians were about to starve, when one, 
day a father complained to his son. 

“My son, I faint for meat and broth. 
Do thou take thy bow and try to get 
something for me.” 

The lad hunted all day but could kill 
nothing. At nightfall he stumbled upon 
a tiny forest lodge, where lay an old man 
with a broken back. 

“My grandson,” moaned the old man, 
“the Indians have afflicted me sorely, and 
brought me to the pass thou now see’st 
me in.” The old man paused, noting the 
lad’s faintness and hunger, and bade him 
tefresh himself with a kettle of corn. 
When the boy had eaten, his host con- 
tinued: 

“Thy people have wantonly abused me 
and broken my back in many places. The 
youth of thy tribe hath done me this evil 
with their cruel play in the corn fields. 
I am Mondamin, the Corn sent from 
heaven, and it is I who have caused thy 
people to starve!” 

With these words the old man turned 
over groaning, and spoke no more to the 
youth. The lad went back to his people 
and related all the Old Man with a 
Broken Back had said. And the Miamis 
repented and caught game enough for all 
Since that time, according to the tale of 
Ogimawish, the Indians never play 
with corn in the ear, nor do they ruth- 
lessly break the ears in gathering. The 
corn, they say, returns to heaven after 
harvest, and comes back to earth in the 
spring as a reward to the Red Man who 
gives it good care. 
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In Iroquois mythology, the corn is re- 
garded as one of Three Sisters—the 
Spirit of the Corn, the Spirit of the Bean, 
and the Spirit of the Squash—sent to the 
Indian as the special gift of Hd-wen- 
né-yu. The Sisters, known as Our Life 
or Our Supporters, are beautiful and 
They are dressed 


good to look upon. 
in the leaves of their respective plants 
and delight to dwell together in the same 





Indian girls of modern Mexico grinding corn in the age-old way. 


hill or mound. At one time, say the Iro- 
quois, corn was easy to cultivate and its 
kernel was rich in oil. But the Evil- 
Minded One, being jealous of Hd-wen- 
né-yu’s gift to men, spread a blight over 
the corn, and since then it has never 
yielded with such richness or abundance. 

Even today, when the wind rustles 
through the corn leaves, the Red Man 
thinks of the Corn Spirit who weeps in 
her pity for the Indian. 

To the Mandans and Minnitarees of 
North America, the Old Woman Who 
Never Dies made the corn grow and the 
crops prosper. The Indians thought of 
the migratory birds as her special mes- 
sengers, and believed they took back offer- 
ings and prayers to the Old Woman, when 
they journeyed southward in the autumn. 

“Mother have pity on us!” was the 
indians’ prayer. “Send us not the bitter 
cold too soon, lest we have not meat 
enough! Let not all the game depart, 
that we may have something for the 
winter !” 

Just as all the Indian’s myths show 
dependence upon the culture of maize, so 
all his ceremonials and religious rites 
center about the worship of the sacred 
plant. From seed time until harvest, the 
Indian watches over corn—the “mother” 
which nourishes and gives him life. 
From seed time until harvest he invokes 
the protection of the gods of fertility, im- 
ploring them to watch over the corn, to 
bring it to maturity and guard it against 
destruction by the enemy. Nor does the 
Red Man forget to offer prayers and 


dances of thanksgiving once the maize is 
ripe and safely gathered from the fields. 

The Hopi Indians help the corn plants 
grow strong and tall by the performance 
of the symbolic “Butterfly Dance,” the 
dance of youths and maidens, who sum- 
mon the rain clouds to water the maize. 
The ceremonial is founded on an ancient 
custom. The youths rushed into the 
fields when corn and melons were ripe. 
With a call, the girls came 
running, trying to wrest tlie 
choicest fruits from the 
hands of the lads. The Hopi 
“Butterfly 


maidens” because of their but- 


girls are called 


terfly shaped whorls of hair. 

As the young people dance 
a chorus sings the following 
traditional words to the ac- 
companiment of the dull, 
pulsating rhythm of drums: 

“Now for corn-blooms we 

wrestle, 

Now for bean-blooms we 

wrestle, 

We are youths, ’mid the 

corn, 

Chasing each other in 

sport, 
Playing with  butterfly- 
maidens,” 

“Hither, hither! 

Thunder will hither move, 

We shall summon the thunder here, 

That the maiden-plants 

Upward may help one another to grow.” 

Since the days of ancient Mexico, when 
Zapotec priests offered sacrifice to the 
gods of the harvest field, the Indians 
made the end of the harvest a period of 
thanksgiving to the Great Spirit, who 
rules justly over men and beasts. Among 
the Iroquois, Ah-Daké-Wa-O, or the four 
day Green Corn Festival, marked the oc- 
casion of the ingathering of crops. 

The thanksgiving prayer, addressed to 
the Great Spirit at Ah-Daké-W4-O, epito- 
mizes the Indian’s gratitude for the life- 
giving elements which ever enfold him 
in the mystery of their beauty. 

“We return thanks to our mother, the 

earth, which sustains us. We return 
thanks to the rivers and streams which 
supply us with water. We return thanks 
to all herbs, which furnish medicines for 
the cure of our diseases. We return 
thanks to the corn and to her sisters, the 
beans and squashes, which give us life. 
We return thanks to the bushes and trees, 
which provide us with fruit. We return 
thanks to the wind which, moving the air, 
has banished diseases. We return thanks 
to the moon and stars, which have given 
us their light, when the sun was gone. 
We return thanks to the sun, that he has 
looked upon the earth with a beneficent 
eye. Lastly, we return thanks to the 
Great Spirit, in whom is embodied all 
goodness, and who directs all things for 
the good of his children.” 
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General Results of Emergency Lunches 
From the Nutritional Standpoint 


& the May issue of this magazine, 
“The School Lunch as a 


Heaith Program” was discussed and the 


Factor in a 


circular letter sent to school lunch super- 
visors and homemaking teachers in New 
York City early in the year was given 
in full. This letter formed the 
of a nutritional survey and outlined the 


main points for observation. Some of 


basis 


the questions asked, and the ones that 
are used in evaluating the general re- 
sults, were: 
1—‘“*What 
or satisfaction at once? 
to the child?” 
2—“Can tell 
most in need of food by the alacrity with 


foods were eaten with relish 
Were these new 
you which children are 
which they eat anything provided?” 
3—“A child can be taught to eat almost 
foods. What 


difficult in respect 


any foods seem to be most 


to the time and effort 
required to change the child’s attitude ?” 


4—"Observe instances of food choice 


being influenced by loyalty to family 


teachings and background. How was this 
evidenced ?” 

detailed 
principals, supervisors and teachers, the 


From reports submitted by 
following general findings were gathered: 

What foods were eaten with relish or 
satisfaction at once? 


the child? 


Throughout the city the reports on this 


Here these new to 


question included milk, bread and butter, 
fresh or stewed fruits, fruit gelatine, vege- 
table soup, cocoa, beans of various kinds 
(except by Jewish children), tomato salad, 
cream cheese, creamed vegetables, canned 
corn, hard cooked egg and ice cream. 
Filled the 
salmon, and tuna fish, as a rule were very 
popular. 


sandwiches, except sardine, 
The colored children ate nearly 
all the foods with relish while the others 
had decided preferences. 

The foods 
but they 
home dictary. 


enumerated were not new 


formed a the regular 
However, variations in the 
preparation of well liked foods, dried pea 


part of 


beans and lima beans, for instance, were 
Lima and 
This 


was, as a rule, general except in combi- 


popular, beans with tomato 


onion sauce were accepted at once. 


nations in which milk was used. Boiled 


rice was popular, rice pudding had to be 
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The 


soups. 


the 
ever 


was true of 
Few children had 


taught. same 
creamed 
tasted fruit cup, but the color and gen- 
eral appearance together with curiosity 
as to how many fruits were used, made 
this an ever welcome dessert. 

The 


made an appeal to all. 


the foods 


The garnishing 


attractive service of 
of the salad with parsley, a little jeily 
or jam on the pudding, each had its ei- 
fect. It was a joy to see the children’s 
response when the bare table boards had 
heen covered with gaily colored oilcloth 
or painted a cheerful color. 

Can you tell which children are most 
im need of food by the alacrity with 
which they eat anything provided? If 
not, why not? 

“Not at first,” has been the reply. Even 
badly undernourished children would not 
eat anything given to them except bread 
and butter. Many of these were nause- 
ated after eating what any normal child 
has for lunch, while others could eat so 
\fter two or 
three weeks of the hot lunches these un- 


little that it was pathetic. 


dernourished children learned to eat all 
the foods on the menus and their capacity 
With them 


the vegetables and salads are still the least 


for food greatly increased. 


popular although they are always eaten. 
\t first, vegetable soup was very much 


disliked. Many left it, others hid their 
soup bowls under the desks or tables, 
while still others would carefully spoon 


But 
soup finally became a favorite part of the 
lunch. 


the liquid, leaving the vegetables. 


It was noted that these hungry 
girls and boys were noticeably timid and 
They would look all about 
them and wait, watching to see what and 


self-conscious. 


how the others were eating. 

Mondays were always “Hungry Days.” 
The children ate more quickly and larger 
amounts and it was not alarming when 
a few were nauseated. 

The supervisors were on the alert for 
choice was in- 


which food 


loyalty to 


instances in 


fluenced by family teachings 


and background but the reports on this 
lunch 
due partly to the simplicity of the foods 


phase of the service are meager, 


served. Skepticisms regarding food, p2r- 
ticularly by those of Jewish extraction, 
were overcome when the children gained 
confidence in those who supervised and 
Many of the children 
and 


served the lunches. 
refused the thick 
baked beans, thinking that meat or meat 
bones had been used in the preparation. 


vegetable soups 


Tapioca was by some thought to be a 
form of pork and was refused. How- 
ever, it has been the policy of the Home 
Making department to serve only foods 
which in no way would interfere with 
the religious training of the child and this 
has been impressed upon the children by 
the supervisors in particular, so that now 


they have gained confidence and the foods 


set before them are accepted without 
question, 
In the case of the Italian, Greek and 


Polish children, etc., the excuse for not 
eating certain foods invariably was, “My 
mother never cooks that.” It was here 
that tact and kindliness were of the ut- 
most importance and the fun of trying 
something new generally won these loyal 
skeptics. 

The general results of the service of 
lunches in the New York City schools 


are many and varied. No case studies 
were made and no exact findings re- 
corded, but in general the results show 


general improvement in eating habits, bet- 
ter table manners and more courtesy; the 
an appreciative attitude 
attractive 


development. of 


toward food; a response to 


service of food. Gains in weight of from 
one-half to 25 Ibs. were reported; there 
was also an improvement in general ap 
color, brightness 


pearance, Le., posture, 


of eye; greater energy and mental alert- 
the 


was less truancy and one day absentees, 


ness; children are happier; there 
less nervousness and restlessness, and a 
better attitude towards school work 
From the social standpoint the ¢hildren 
first 
they did not know how to use a paper 


napkin and had to be taught. To many 


have been very quick to learn. ‘At 


these napkins were a sort of silly affecta- 
tion, but during a temporary shortage in 
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Starting the Year Right 


EPTEMBER is the month in which 
we look forward to the new school 
year. Now is the time to take stock 
of our school lunches and of the food 
value they give the pupil. In trying times 
like these we must give each child the 
highest possible food value for his penny. 
If your school lunch facilities are good, 
keep them good. If they are poor, build 
them up to a higher standard. This year 
of all vears the school lunch must func- 
tion one hundred per cent efficiently. 
It may provide the only nourishing meal 
that some of the children will receive each 
day. In conducting a school lunch, no 
matter what economies may be enforced, 
the first thought must be THE CHILDREN 
SHALL Not SUFFER. 


"In nearly.every home this year the in- 
come has been reduced. It is more diffi- 
cult for mothers to provide adequate meals 
for their children. There are fewer pen- 
nis to be spent on school lunches and 
there are far more undernourished chil- 
dren attending school. The school lunch 
room must answer this challenge by giving 
the child greater value than ever before. 
How can this be done? We must never 
lose sight of the fact that we are not run- 


ning a commercial cafeteria but a lunch 
room to provide nourishing food at cost. 
Any money which is left over after the 
salaries of the necessary attendants have 
been paid and the upkeep of equipment 
has been covered, should be returned to 
the children in food value. It may be re- 
turned by increasing the size of the por- 
tion, decreasing the cost, or by serving 
more frequently the fresh and perishable 
foods, or some favorite dish which is more 
expensive, but I firmly believe that there 
should be no large profits from the school 
lunch room. The school lunch is a service 
rendered to the children of a community, 
not a money making enterprise. 

Where a lunch system is in operation, 
all schools in the system should serve 
definite sized portions at uniform prices. 
If the lunch of a small school or one in a 
poor neighborhood is unable to meet. its 
expenses, this deficit may be carried by the 
receipts from the larger schools. In this 
Way a greater number of pupils will 
benefit by the vnavoidable profits of a 
larger unit. 

There must be careful planning, there 
must be no waste. This means utilizing 
every food scrap, it means reducing spoil- 
age through planned purchasing and care- 
ful handling, and it also means cutting 
comers in every direction. Judicious 
fanning of the location of stove, sink, 
supply closets and serving tables may save 
Wasted minutes which are as precious as 
peinies. Instead of hiring another woman 
‘o serve at the counter perhaps the lunch 
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room can manage with a part time helper 
who will come in on rainy days and at the 


rush hour, or student help may be used. 
Immediate payment of bills may result in 
the saving of many pennies through the 
cash discount. Every penny saved can be 
given back to the pupils in increased food 
value, or it may serve as a fund for giving 
iunches to the needy pupils. 

Do not waste a scrap of any food. Dry 
stale rolls to use for fine bread crumbs 
or puddings. Save the water in which 
vegetables have been cooked, because it is 
rch in mineral elements, to form the 
basis for the vegetable soup, and grind 
the meat cut from the soup bones to en- 
Small quantities of left 
over vegetables, meat and fruit should be 


rich the soup. 
added to scalloped dishes, soups and 


salads. 


Purchasing Supplies 


The director of the lunch room should 
be a trained woman, preferably a Home 
Economics teacher or a cafeteria manager. 
In purchasing supplies for the school she 
needs to study the market until she is fa- 
miliar with the quality and the current 
prices of articles on the menu. True 
economy is based on good quality. For 
instance, it is never an economy to buy an 
inferior grade of meat. The best quality 
from the larger animal, yields more serv- 
ings with less waste, and has a finer flavor 
and a more attractive appearance. But 
this does not mean to serve only ex 
pensive cuts like steak and chops! The 
cheaper cuts of meat are fully as nutri- 
tious and they should have a definite place 
in every menu. 

The manager of a lunch room should 
receive money value, good quality, and 
food satisfaction from all that she buys. 
To insure this result she must have an in- 
telligent knowledge of food and its value. 
She should purchase from firms whom she 
has found to be reliable and prompt in de- 
livering supplies, accurate in filling orders 
as to weight and quality. A wise buyer 
will not have too many brands of canned 
goods or other foods in her store room 
and she will not purchase from a great 
number of firms. A certain amount of 
competition is however, of great benefit in 
keeping all dealers interested and alert to 
one’s requirements. 

Inexpensive fresh vegetables contain 
more minerals and vitamins than some 
fancy varieties. Vegetables out of season 
are sometimes deficient in flavor and in 
body building elements. Use canned 
goods instead, because products for can- 
ning are picked at their best, when they 
are mature yet not over ripe, and the food 
value is not impaired to any appreciable 
extent by the preserving process. In fact, 
the vitamin content is frequently higher in 
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canned vegetables than in those cooked 
in the open kettle. 

Be wary of accepting any product that 
is radically low in price; it may prove ex- 


pensive in the end. Price is but one ot 


the factors to consider in making the best 
selection of canned foods. Suppose that 
one jobber Offers you No. 10 baked beans 
at $6.50 per dozen and another quotes a 
price of $60.00 on cans marked with the 
same weight of contents. Before decid 
ing, you will want to test the samples for 
the number of portions each can will 
serve. You may find that three extra por- 
tions are contained in each can from the 


case offered at $6.50 


If portions are sold 
for 5c, this means a net gain of $1.80 ona 
dozen cans. By buying the “more ex 
pensive” beans, you will save $1.30 per 
dozen on the transaction! 

It is well to apply this same test to cans 
of fruit Take two equally good packs ot 
No. 10 sliced peaches having the same 
marked on the label. After 
measuring the amount of solids in propor- 


weight 


tion to syrup you are almost sure to dis- 
cover that the firmer pack is more eco- 
nomical although quoted at a higher price 
When each product used in the school 
Junch is tested with this care, it becomes 
possible to make a small profit on many of 
the foods served. 

In order to benefit by the lower price 
obtainable when goods are bought in bulk, 
purchase your staples once a week, or 


he storage 


once a month, depending upon t 
facilities of the school. For the large 
lunch room it is best to buy rice, soup 
beans, dried limas, flour and sugar in 100 
Ib. lots, but if only ten pounds of thes« 
can be used in a month it is unwise to or- 


der the larger amount 
Starting a New Lunch Service 


If vou are opening a new lunch service 
this fall be cautious in the selection of 
your cquipment. First decide upon the 
type of menu, the number of people to be 
served, and the best method of serving 
them. Then determine the least amount 
of equipment needed to meet your pat 
ticular problem. Buy the essentials. If 
necessary you can expand your service 
later. Remember that a store specializing 
in kitchen equipment is more eager to sell 
its goods than to save your money. Resist 
the lure of fancy devices, and keep your 
equipment just adequate to your needs. 

The character of the luncheon served 
should determine the space allotment and 

(Continued on page 296) 
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A.H.EA. Meeting in Atlanta 


TLANTA, with its genuine hospi- 
tality, its beautiful flowers, its 
lakes, and its sun, gave a warm, 
indeed we might say a very warm, wel- 
come to the thousand or so delegates to 
the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, June 20-25. 


This year’s program, built around the 
theme, “Revaluations in Home Econom- 
ics” provided plenty of food for thought 
and offered so many challenges to home 
economists on all sides and in all phases 
of the work that the coming year should 
show many interesting developments. It 
is not our purpose here to go into any 
great detail concerning the program or 
the many splendid and inspiring talks and 
discussions—but we do want to tell you 
about a few of the high lights of the 
meeting—or at least the spots that seemed 
to us to show up some of the opportuni- 
ties ahead and to point out some of the 
deficiencies of the past. 

We spoke a minute ago of the chal- 
lenging attitude both of and _ towards 
home economics—this was first empha- 
sized by Mr. O. C. Carmichael, president 
of Alabama College, who outlined the 
present scope of home economics and said 
that it presented a challenge to liberal 
arts colleges “in the establishment of 
short courses in home economics that 
would be general enough in scope and 
content for both men and women to use 
as a foundation for the establishment of 
a home, or for arousing interest in having 
a home.” There is also a need, Dr. Car- 
michael pointed out, for the development 
of well organized, well equipped and well 
staffed research centers for the study of 
family relationships—for the study of 
families and their reactions to certain 
situations, 

Present economic conditions and the 
widespread distress in industrial centers 
all over the country came in for much 
discussion, especially on the subject of 
nutrition. The joint meeting of the food 
and nutrition division and the division on 
family economics proved one of the most 
inspiring and interesting sessions of the 
week. Elizabeth Guilford of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, spoke on “Adjusting Family In- 
comes to Meet Emergency Needs,” and 
pointed out that the Family Welfare Or- 
ganization in New York City had worked 
out a weekly budget of $13 for a family 
of five—a subsistence ludget for relief 
work—and a minimum budget of $21 a 
week for the same size family. It is esti- 
mated that there has been a 20% cut in 
the earnings of the average family, with 
a much greater cut, of course, in count- 


less cases. Each family presents a differ- 
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An interesting group of past presidents of the American Home Economics 


Association is shown here. 
Atlanta, June 20-25. 


This was taken at the annual meeting held in 
Reading from left to right: Margaret Justin, dean 


of Home Economics, Kansas State Agricultural College; Mary E. Sweeney, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit: Frances Swain, (sitting) supervisor of Home 
Economics, public schools of Chicago and president for the past two years; 


Lita Bane, Associate Editor, Ladies Home Journal; 


Isabel Bevier, dean 


emeritus of Home Economics, University of Illinois, and Alice Blood, direc- 
tor of Home Economics, Simfnons College. 


ent and individual problem and it is sel- 
dom possible to make a blanket rule of 
any kind in regard to food, but this prob- 
lem is one that will have to be met the 
coming year in at least as many families 
as last, and the home economics teacher 
should have a large share in helping com- 
munities plan adequate, low cost diets. 
Dr. Lydia Roberts, speaking on “Nu- 
trition in the School and the Present Eco- 
nomic Situation,” pointed out the ne- 
cessity of checking up on the needs of 
people in the community and keeping just 
one jump ahead of them in order to be 
successful. A revolutionary economic 
change is upon us, she said, and the con- 
tent, emphasis and ideas of home eco- 
nomics courses must be changed to meet 
it. Since -home economics focuses atten- 
tion on the problems of the home, it must 
be constantly changing to meet the needs 
of the home and of the community. The 
value of home said Dr. 
Roberts, and the justification for it de- 
pends on the ability of the teacher to 
meet this demand. She pointed out that 
present conditions challenge home econo- 
mists to determine if they have any real 
contribution to make to the community and 
especially to the children. Conditions 
may be contrasted with those during the 
war; now there is no money and no jobs 


economics, 


but plenty of food, cheap prices and 
willingness to work, while then there was 
plenty of work and money with a scarcity 
of food. The home economist can, ac- 
cording to Dr. Roberts, help maintain the 
morale of the people in her community by 
knowing conditions in her community, 
knowing the food supply, the basic health 
needs of children and adults at the pres- 
ent time, and by helping plan a vitalized 
educational program to meet present eco- 
nomic needs. There’s a challenge for 
you! 

The third speaker on that same program 
was Dr. Mary E. Sweeney, of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, talking on “The Responsi- 
bility of Home Economics Teachers in 
Their Communities in the Present Eco- 
nomic Crisis.” With her usual vigor and 
direct-to-the-point manner Dr. Sweeney 
asked, “What does Home Economics 
stand for if it cannot meet the challenge 
of the responsibility of providing help in 
such times as these? Home economics 
does not deserve the name it has chosen 
if it lays down on the job, or refuses to 
give aid, and take charge of helping pro- 
vide adequate diet or in giving aid to the 
American home.” She pointed out that 
it is up to the teachers to develop @ 
philosophy of living that can be shared 
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DITOR’S NOTE: 


educational material published by manufacturers. 
ward requests from teachers to the manufacturers and organizations listed here. 


Educational Material 
From Various Sources 


This service was organized a number of years ago to assist teachers in obtaining the 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will gladly for- 


In making requests use 


this year’s list only. The material is free unless a charge is stated. When there is a charge, the correct 


sition slips. 





amount in check, money order or stamps must accompany the slips. 


Please do not send school board requi- 


The clerical work involved in handling all the requests received each year is enormous—won't you 
please help us by following exactly the form and the requirements outlined below? You will get your ma- 


terial more promptly if you send in your requests early in the school year. 


; For convenience the material published here is grouped as follows: (1) Foods and Health. (2) Tex- 

tiles and Related Subjects—Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions and Patterns. (3) Méiscel- 
laneous—Museums, House Furnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry. (4) School Cafeterias. 

‘ In order to obtain material, teachers must send in requests on slips of paper or file cards 3/2" x 512", 


Your name. 
Address. 








Vib Ww 


Subjects taught. 


and item or items desired. 


Number of pupils taught. 


using the following form. Please see that sufficient postage is put on the envelope. 


1. Manufacturer’s name and key number 6. Type of school: 


Elementary, junior or senior high, 
normal school, or university. 
7. If you supervise or manage a school cafeteria, 
add the following information: 
Number cafeterias supervised. 
Number pupils fed per day. 


Each request should be sent in on separate slip except those going to the same manufacturer. 


Each 


| group of requests must be accompanied by the coupon, properly filled out, which you will find on page 292. 
| Send your requests to the Service Department of Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York City. 


1. American Bottlers of Carbonated 


Beverages. 

a. Nutritional Value of Bottled Carbon- 

ated Beverages—by J. H. Buch- 

anan, et al. Report of experiments 

at Iowa State College. 

Book of Recipes—tested recipes for 

using bottled 

for punches, ice cream sodas, salads, 

and desserts. 

c. The Dietetic Value of Bottled Car- 

bonated Beverages—written by Dr. 

W. W. Skinner of the United States 

Department of Agriculture. 

What the Medical Profession Thinks 

of Bottled Carbonated Beverages—an 

address by Dr. Edward H. Cary, of 

Dallas, Texas. 

e. List of References—bibliography of 
references on bottled carbonated bev- 
erage industry. 


= 





carbonated beverages 
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a. 


2. American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Better Foods Bulletin 501—revised 
edition of an interesting booklet giv- 
ing detailed information concerning 
the value and methods of use of dry 
skim milk in institutional cooking. 


3. American Honey Institute. 
Honey Helpings (seasonal 
recipes—8 leaflets). 

a. Honey Helpings for Homemakers 
(list). 

b. Outline for Honey Demonstrations. 

c. Food Value of Honey. 


SEPTEMBER, 1932 


honey 











— 


tive). 


4. Angelus-Campfire Company. 
Makers of Angelus-Campfire Marsh- 


mallows. 


a. How Famous Chefs Use Marshmal- 


lows. 
b. 100 Recipes, using Marshmallows. 
c. The 
mallow Desserts. 


5. Armour and Company. 


a. Recipe Books: 
60 Ways to Serve Ham. 
36 Ways to Serve Bacon. 
Liver in the Diet. 
Economical Meat Dishes. 
Menus for Summer. 
Sausage Suggestions. 
Lard and Shortening Uses. 
Meat Selection, Preparation. 
100 Ways to Serve. 
. Educational Meat Charts: 
Wall and postcard size charts show- 
ing various cuts of beef and lamb and 
relation to carcasses. 


. Questions regarding meats gladly an- 


swered, 


6. William G. Bell Company. 


Makers of Bell’s Seasoning since 
1867. Used in stuffing roasts and 
poultry, and flavoring stews and cas- 
serole dishes. 

Recipe booklet 


Marlow Family—frozen Marsh- 


Foods and Health 


d. Honey in the Bakeshop (quantita- 


7. The Borden Company. 


bookle t 


Amazing Short-Cuts—this 
demonstrates basic new principles of 
through the 


3rand Sweetened Con 


cookery, made _ possible 
use of Eagle 
densed Milk. 


recipes and is beautifully illustrated 


It contains dozens of 


in rotogravure. 


8. The Borden Company. 


Cheese Division. 


An Epicure’s Book of Cheese Reci- 


pes. An interesting, authoritative 
booklet on cheese. In addition to a 
complete section of recipes, it con- 
tains chapters on the history of 


the and 


the service of cheese. 


cheese, etiquette of cheese, 


9. Boston Food Products Company. 


a. For Modern 


10. 


Wives Only—how to 
serve home-made quality meals in 
three minutes with Prudence Corned 
Beef Hash and Prudence Stews. 


. Sample can sent to Home Economics 


teachers only. 
Brazilian-American Coffee Promo- 
tion Committee. 


. Report of an Investigation on Coffee. 


b. 





This is a brilliant 
port of the 
Professor Samuel C., 


and impartial re- 
conducted by 
Prescott, Di- 
rector of Biology and Public Health 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
Scientific 


research 


written 
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by the late Helen Louise Johnston. 
This book has gone into the brewing 
of coffee, purchasing, grinding, keep- 
ing, etc. 

c. Coffee School Exhibit. This exhibit 
has been prepared for educational 
purposes and gives the summary of 
coffee’s history, contains interesting 
maps and charts with an explanation 
of the best way to brew it, and the 
study of its dietetic value. 

11. Bureau of Coffee Information. 

Prepared for Home Economics Teach- 

ers: 

a. Story of Coffee—illustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, preparation 
for the market and packaging of 


coffee. 


Progress of Coffee pictorial wall 
chart showing history, growth and 
roasting process of coffee. 

c. Coffee Exhibit. Exhibit with samples 
of coffee from berry to roasted bean ; 
compact, casy to store. 

Prepared for Home Demonstration 

Agents: 

a. Coffee Facts for Homemakers—illus- 
trated booklet on coffee, few simple 
recipes. 

For College Home Economics Teachers: 

What Flavor sleasurement Reveals 

‘lbout Keeping Coffee Fresh—by P. 

W. Punnett and Walter H. Fddy 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York City. Reprinted 

from Food Industries. 


For Institutional Managers: 

a. The Coffee Problem—hy P. W. Pun- 
nett, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Re- 
printed from The Journal of The 
American Dietetic Association. Ar- 
ticle about buying coffee in large 
quantities. 


12. Burnham and Morrill Company. 

a. Down East Recipes—packet. One 
complete set to each teacher. 

b. Maine Shore Recipes—a leaflet of un- 
usual fish recipes. 

c. The True Story of New England 
Oven Baked Beans—a leaflet adapt- 
able to home economics classes. 


13. California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
a. Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of 

six lesson leaflets furnished in quan- 

tity for distribution to home economics 
classes. Information on the place of 
fruit in the well-balanced menu. 
Novel fruit recipes for card index or 
notebook. 


b. Feeding the Child for Health— 
booklet. Reprints of recent reports 
of scientific research on the value 
of citrus fruits in the diet. Fur- 
nished in limited quantities to nutri- 
tion groups. 

. California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 


fining Corporation, Ltd. 
Something About Sugar—an attrac- 
tive booklet with good illustrations, 
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telling of the origin and growth of 
sugar cane in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the refining processes, distributing 
methods, and data on the food value 
of sugar. A booklet for teachers of 
food study classes. 

Capital City Products Company. 
Baking Days. 


. The Book of Salads. 


Interesting illustrated recipe booklets. 
Carnation Company. 

100 Glorified Recipes, by Mary Blake. 
\ 36 page book containing novel 
recipes for frozen salads and desserts 
and data on infant feeding. Illus- 
trated in color. 


. The Story of Carnation Milk—an at- 


tractive little folder telling how evap- 
orated milk is produced. 


. Contented Babies—a 24 page booklet 


containing authoritative and up-to- 
date information on the use of evap- 
orated milk for infant feeding. 
Cocomalt. 

Cocomalt is accepted by American 
Medical Association, Committee on 
Foods. Also Cocomalt is licensed 
by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation under Steenbock Patent. 
Each ounce of Cocomalt contains not 
less than 30 Steenbock (300 ADMA) 
Units of Sunshine Vitamin DD. Fur- 
ther information available. 

Cocomalt recipe book containing orig- 
inal and unusual recipes and drinks. 


J. & J. Colman (U. S. A.) Ltd. 


. Free Recipe Cards—set containing 


five recipe cards issued monthly. As 
no permanent mailing list is main- 
tained, cards must be requested 
monthly if a complete set for the year 
is desired. The company will be glad 
to furnish material listed for entire 
classes, but requires a separate re- 
quest from each student. 


. Cardboard Recipe File Box contain- 


ing index—price 15c each. May be 
requested in quantities, providing a 
money order covering cost of file 
boxes is sent with request. 

Corn Industries Research 
Foundation. 


a. Corn Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 


row—booklet. 
Exhibit sets of corn products—$1 per 


set. 


-; Home Economics’ Department—peri- 


odic clip sheet releases on uses of 
corn syrups, corn oils, corn starches 
and other derivatives of corn. 
Crescent Manufacturing Company. 
Mapleine Cookery—over 200 recipes, 
and 2-oz. bottle Mapleine for teacher. 
Smaller recipe booklets for students ; 
limited supply samples. 

Recipes for frozen Mapleine desserts. 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc. 


. Teaching Charts—set of six black 


and white illustrated informational 


charts, each chart a complete unt 
size 21% inches by 28 inches. Excel- 
lent for Home Economics, Health, 
Nutrition and Science classes. Price, 
30c per set. 

b. Food Models—exceptionally realistic 
reproductions (on durable stock) of 
foods as purchased and ready to 
serve. Project suggestions included. 
3reakfast, lunch and dinner are 
treated as separate units. Price, 50c 
per unit; 75c per set of three. 

c. Contents of a Quart of Milk—six- 
page bulletin giving functions of the 
chief nutrients of milk; scientifically 
accurate. Price, 5c. 


d. Pasteurization—a folder on the why 


and what of pasteurization with pho- 
tograph of modern milk plant. One 
copy free to teachers. 


e. Health Education Materials—an illus- 


trated catalog describing and grading 
posters, books, booklets, folders, bul- 
letins, plays, stories, etc., which may 
be used as supplementary materials in 
teaching nutrition and health educa- 
tion. 


22. Davis Baking Powder. 
Davis Baking Powder Lesson Plans and 


Educational Literature. 
Cakes, Frostings and Fillings. 
Baking Powder Biscuit and Its Rela- 
tives. 
Deep Fat Frying. 
Muffin Mixture and Its Variations. 
Baking Powder Batters and Doughs. 
Christmas Suggestions. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Foods and 
Cookery Course. 
Score Card for Baking Powder Bat- 
ters and Doughs. 
Oven Time and Temperature Chart. 
Sugar Syrup Temperature Chart. 
The Old Reliable and Its Relatives. 
Luncheon Novelties. 
Gems for Emergencies. 
Superior Quality Cakes. 
King of Treats. 
What Baking Powder Batters and 
Doughs Mean to You. 
One set educational material will be 
sent without charge to all Home Eco- 
nomics persons. A small nominal 
charge will be made for additional 


copies. 


23. Evaporated Milk Association. 


List of Free Publications—a_ wide 
variety of literature is available with- 
out cost, useful to all concerned with 
infant feeding and food selection and 
preparation. Teaching material and 
recipe booklets. 


24. The R. T. French Company. 


a. Free Recipe Cards—sets containing 


five recipe cards issued monthly. See 
note. 


b. Attractive Decorated Recipe File box 


will be sent free upon request. This 
box may also be secured by sending 
The R. T. French Company the cou- 
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pon found in each set of Recipe 
Cards. See note. 

c. The Canary—Its Care and T1reat- 
ment—a_ very. attractive 52-page 
booklet, illustrated in color, contain- 
ing valuable information on the care 
and treatment of canaries. See note. 

. Sample of French’s Air-Washed Bird 

Seed, containing a full sized French’s 
Bird Biscuit. See note. 
Note: The company will be glad to 
furnish material listed for entire 
classes, but teachers must send a 
separate request from each student. 

25. General Mills. 

a. A Kernel of Wheat. Simplified 
Model Flour Mill. Bread Making 
Chart. Three well prepared wall 
charts for food study classes. Price 
15c each, 

. Baking Better Bread—booklet. Splen- 
did reference book for teachers of 
food work. 10c. 

c. Instruction Sheet for making a stand- 
ard American loaf of bread. 

. Story of Wheat from Seed to Flour. 
General reference book for teachers. 

. Wheat and Flour Primer. 


€ 

f. Hints on the Method and Baking of 
Cakes. 

g. Simplified Rules for Bread Making. 


h. Facts about Bread and tts Rightful 
Place in the Diet. 

Gerber Products Company. 

Baby’s Vegetables and Some Notes 
on Mealtime Psychology—discusses 
in some detail the preparation and 
general functions of Strained Vege- 
tables for Baby. Also suggests meth- 
ods for proper training of Baby’s 


26 


mealtime habits. 

27. Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 

The Kingdom That Grew Out of a 
Little Boy's Garden—a new edition of 
the booklet by this title. Profusely 
illustrated, it outlines the methods 
used in pineapple culture and canning 
and tells the romantic development of 
the industry. The booklet also con- 
tains 37 new recipes, many illustrated 
in full color, prepared by nationally 
known authorities. 

28. Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 

. The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa. 
A well-illustrated booklet giving in 
detail the history of chocolate and 
cocoa and Hershey, “The Chocolate 


® 


and Cocoa Town.” 

. Educational exhibit. Contains cocoa 
beans, eyes, nibs, shells, butter, bitter 
chocolate, breakfast cocoa, and de- 
scriptive chart. Supplied only to su- 
perintendents, principals, and teach- 


ers. 
Recipe booklet. New. Illustrated in 
colors. Valuable in home economics 
classes. Furnished only to superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers. 


29. Hipolite Company. 


Hip-O-Lite Recipe Book of Caterers’ 
and Chefs’ Professional Recipes. 


SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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a. 
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b. Hip-O-Lite Simplified Candy Making 


Booklet. 


. Hip-O-Lite Recipes for Frozen Foods 


Prepared for use with mechanical 
refrigeration. 


. Hip-O-Lite Marshmallow Creme 


Recipes for Bakers, Confectioners, 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporstion. 


a. Individual weight charts. 
. Educational leaflet describing manu- 


facture of Horlick’s Malted Milk. 


. Samples and recipe circulars. 
. Educational exhibits for high schools. 
. Copies of Dr. Bundesen’s radio health 


talks, 

India Tea Bureau. 

Representing the tea growers of 
India. 

Interesting Facts About Tea—a fold- 
er covering such points as the origin 
of tea, kinds of tea, tea preferences, 
when to serve tea, illustrated direc- 
tions for preparing tea correctly, and 
novel tea recipes. 


Kellogg Company. 


. Be Your Own Best Exhibit—booklet. 


Lunch Box Parade—folder. 


. Foods for Growing Boys and Girls. 
. Vitamins—folder. 

. Calories. 

t. Corn Flake recipe sheets. 


\ll-Bran recipe sheets. 


. Milk for Adequate Nutrition. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Food Education Bureau. 

Dainty  Desserts—Salads—Candtes. 
\ booklet illustrated in colors giv- 
ing recipes for salads, savories, and 
desserts made from gelatine. 


. Food Economy—recipes for left- 


overs and plain desserts. A booklet 
full of ideas for saving money and 
time and adding variety to meals. 


» Studies of Edible Gelatine in the 


Dietary—a_ scientific bulletin giving 
the results of extensive research 
work on the health value of gelatine, 
with charts, illustrations, directions, 
and recipes. 


. Varying the Monotony of Liquid and 


Soft Diets—booklet written by one 
of the leading dietitians of the coun- 
try, who in collaboration with a gela- 
tine company prepared, tested, and 
analyzed the caloric calculations of 
each recipe given. 


. Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes 


\ comprehensive booklet giving a 
wonderful variety of dessert, salad, 
soup, and other palatable and attrac- 
tive recipes that bring variety to the 
diabetic diet. 


. Suggestions for a Safe and Sane Re- 


ducing Diet. 
A\nemic diet booklet. 


. Scientific chart of the uses of gela- 


tine in the dietary. 


i. Electric Refrigerator Recipe Booklet. 
Meals for Three—a booklet of reci- 





pes especially valuable to small 
families. 
The Use of Gelatine for Economy 
in Quantity Cooking—gives a resume 
of the food requirements for large 
quantity cooking, and shows how to 
use gelatine in the planning of eco 
nomical, attractive meals. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
. Cheese and Ways to Serve It—a 
recipe book devoted exclusively to 
cheese. Illustrated in colors, on card- 
size detachable pages. 
. Kitchen Fresh Ideas—a salad book, 
also containing recipes for sandwiches 
and appetizers. 
New and Tempting Recipes—an illus- 
trated folder of “Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese recipes 
The Romance of Cheese—the history 
of cheese is presented briefly Varie 
ties of cheese are given, with descrip- 
tion and manufacture, 
Libby, McNeil and Libby, Inc. 
Libby’s “100” Canned Foods. 


. Facts Concerning Canned Foods 


(Form X33)—a chart showing the 
standard grades of canned foods with 
descriptions of each 

Recipe Leaflets on: 

1. Evaporated Milk—New Hays to 
Prepare Old Time Dishes (Form 
X146). 

2. Canned Fruits—Peaches and Hox 
to Serve Them (Form X160) 

3. Canned Meats—Onick Meat Dishes 
(Form X176). 

#. Canned Vegetables—lresh-Packed 
Vegetables (Form X159) 

5. Tomato Juice—Gentle Press Juice 
(Form X17). 

6. Pickles—7he Serving of Pickles 
(Form X149). 

Please order by form number 
McCall Company. 
Offer six booklets containing basi 
cookery rules and principles: a. A/ik 
b. Fats and Oils. c. Eggs. d. Sugar. 
e. Flour. {. Leavenings 
These are offered teachers and stu 
dents for 5c a copy, 25c a set 
McCormick & Company, Inc. 
Pamphlets on spices, extracts, teas 
and MeCormick’s Map of the World, 
showing sources of these products, 
will be sent free of charge to all home 
economics instructors. ‘To all others, 
10¢ per copy. 


National Canners Association, 


a. 227 Tested Rei ipes jor ( anned / oods 


Camping with Canned lIoods 


> Canned Foods for the School Lunch 


Delicious Meals the Thrifty Hay 


. How to Buy Canned Foods—descrip- 


tion of grades, can sizes and con 
tents, etc 
The Nutritive Value of Canned 


Foods. 


. Plain Facts about Canned Foods and 


What Eminent Men Say. 
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h. Should Children Eat Canned Foods? 
i. Stop Wondering—Here are the Facts. 


39. 


40. 


41 


42. 


Authoritative answers to questions 
most commonly asked of the Associa- 
tion by housewives. 

j. What to Have—Any Day, Any Meal, 
Any Course—menus and marketing 
lists for a week, and a complete list 
of canned foods. 

k. IVhen You Give a Party—suggestions 
for the bridge luncheon, dinner and 
supper party, and afternoon tea. 


National Confectioners’ Association. 
We some new literature on 
candy and nutrition now in prepara- 
tion and will be glad to send you this 
on request as soon as it is off the 
press. 


have 


National Dairy Council. 

Living Well at Low Cost—a demon- 
stration project for Home Economics 
teachers, including a plan with a 
week’s market order, menus and ex- 
hibit, also recipes and a_ playlet. 
Price 10c. 

National Kraut Packers Association. 
Sauerkraut as a Health Food—a 
booklet giving 49 tested recipes. 
Sauerkraut is one of the most health- 
ful and inexpensive foods. A few 
cents worth feeds five or six persons. 
An ideal economical dish. Saue:- 
kraut has vitamins, mineral salts, lac- 
tic ferments to keep the intestines in 
condition and bulk for bowel action. 
Serve twice a week at least. 


Northwestern Yeast Company. 


a. The Art of Making Bread—booklet 


c. Basic 


a. 


43. 


for students in bread-making, sent 
free at the teacher’s request. 

Outline of a Course in Bread-Making 
(mimeographed), free to home eco- 
nomics teachers and extension agents 
only. 

Recipes for a Variety of 
Breads and Rolls (mimeographed), 
sent free to home economics teach- 
ers and extension agents only. 

. Wall chart, picturing every step in 
bread-making. Free to home 
nomics teachers and extension agents. 


eco- 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 


a. Brer Rabbit Old-Fashioned Molasses 
Goodies—a molasses and cane syrup 
cook book giving delicious, old-fash- 

recipes endorsed by Good 

Housekeeping and good cooks every- 

where. One cook book only to each 

teacher. 


ioned 


b. Molasses Recipes—a folder with prac- 


tical suggestions for easy prepara- 
tion, State number required for class 
distribution. 

. The Story of Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup—a simply written and in- 
teresting account of the growing and 
grinding of Louisiana sugar cane. 
Prepared especially for school chil- 
dren. State number required. 


a 
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d. Vermont Maid Syrup recipe folder 


44. 


45. 


i=) 


mh 


. Pasture to 


gives delicious ways of using cane 
and maple syrup. State number re- 
quired. Free 4 oz. sample bottle to 
teachers only. 


Pen-Jel Corporation. 

A new pectin product in powdered 
form. Increase interest in your jelly 
making classes by introducing this 
new, economical method. Guarantees 
perfect jams and jellies, following 
“cup for cup” measures. Pupils en- 
joy and profit by the demonstration. 
Teachers are enthusiastic. Approved 
by nearly all state supervisors. 

Class demonstration materials—recipe 
book, full information and material 
for complete class demonstration sent 
free on request. 


Pet Milk Company. 


. Seasonal Recipe Booklets—tor per- 


sonal use of home economics teachers, 
and for distribution to students. 
These booklets consist of 20 pages of 
recipes and color illustrations. Each 
recipe is designed to help put more 
milk into the diet. A new booklet is 
issued at the beginning of each of the 
four seasons, Spring, Summer, Fall, 
and Winter. 

Whichever booklet is current at the 
time requests are received will be the 
one supplied. The booklets of each 
season are perforated so that when 
the set is completed, it can be bound 
to make one large recipe book. 
Pantry (Revised)—a 
booklet designed to tell students in an 
interesting way what evaporated milk 
is, how it is prepared, and why it is 
superior to all other forms of cows’ 
milk. This booklet in both size, sub- 
ject matter and illustrations is espe- 
cially adapted to class-room use. 


. Safe and Unsafe Economy—a timely 


paper illustrating safe and unsafe 
ways of cutting the food budget. It 
was written by Lucy Gillett, M.A. and 
Eva Selden Banks, nutritionists of 
note. It was reprinted from an issue 
of Parents’ Magazine. Copies are 
available for class-room distribution. 


. Lesson Chart No. 1—‘llustrating the 


three major characteristics of evapor- 

ated milk in their relation to diete- 

tics and cookery. They are— 
Concentration 
Homogenization 
Sterilization 


» Lesson Chart No. 2—'Ilvstrating the 


economy feature of evaporated milk, 
a very interesting subject at this 
time. The cost of evaporated milk 
is generally less than that of bottled 
milk, in many instances only half as 
much. 


. Milk Curd Pictures—interesting pho- 


tegranhs for class-room distrihytion, 
illustrating graphically the different 
effects of digestive juices on breast 


j. Milk Borne Epitdemics—an 


milk, evaporated milk, and _ pasteur- 
ized milk. 

g. Photomicrographs—microscopic _ pic- 
tures of the butterfat globules in fresh 
milk and evaporated milk. These pic- 
tures will interest your students and 
will help you explain why the cream 
does not rise to the surface in evap- 
orated milk; also why the last drop 
in a can of evaporated milk contains 
as much richness as the first drop. 
Quantities are available. 

h. When Baby Needs Milk from a 
Bottle—a book which tells what Pet 
Milk is and why it is the best form 
of milk for bottle-fed babies. While 
it contains much helpful information 
concerning the preparation of baby’s 
bottle, it carries no feeding formulas, 
These must be obtained from a physi- 
cian who after all is the one best 
qualified to say what and how a baby 
should be fed. Quantities will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

i. Scientific Facts about Canned Foods 
in General and Evaporated Milk in 
Particular—interesting excerpts from 
papers written by eminent physicians 
and nutritionists, 

impor- 

tant paper which directs attention to 

the dangers inherent in an unsafe 
milk supply. 


46. Procter & Gamble Company. 
Crisco Literature: 


a. Frying Facts. 

b. Perfect Pies. 

c. Manual of Cakes. 

d. Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 

e. Desserts. 

f. Soups and Sauces. 

g. Candies and Confections. 

h. Cheese and Eggs. 

i. Yeast Breads. 

j. School Lunches. 

k. Fish and Meat Dishes. 

1. Vegetable Cookery. 

m. Table Setting and Accessories. 
These 13 manuals comprise the Mod- 
ern Manual of Cookery, Any manual 
will be sent upon receipt of 3c in 
stamps. W th the entire set a 
stiff cloth binder is included free of 
charge. 


47. The Quaker Oats Company. 


a. Diagrams of an Oat Grain. A wall 
chart. One to a classroom. 

b. Cutting Food Costs and Improving 
the Diet—an economy recipe folder. 
Available in quantity. 

c. Palatability Tests with “Quick Cook- 
ing” Rolled Oats—by Minna C. Den- 
ton. 

d. Travels of a Rolled Oat—for ele- 
mentary grades but also useful as re- 
ference in advanced groups. 

e. Several quantity oatmeal cookie reci- 
pes, 9 dozen and 30 dozen sizes. 

f. Houschold size oatmeal cookie reci- 
pes. Especially suitable for the 
child’s lunch. 
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Ralston Purina Company. 

Makers of Ralston Wheat Cereal and 
Ralston Ry-Krisp. Whole Wheat 
for Health chart, showing kernel of 
wheat, peeled to show the different 
layers and what each does in nutri- 
tion. Large size, 25” x 38”, one to a 
classroom free. 

Reid, Murdoch and Company. 
inter- 
esting description of the cultivation 
and preparation for market of coffee, 
tea, and cocoa. Illustrated. 


Salada Tea Company, Inc. 


. The Story of the Tea Plant—the 


complete story of tea in text and 
illustration. 


. Some Tea Recipes. 
. Cup Reading. 


Smedley, Emma. 

Food Service Consultant, formerly 
Director Philadelphia School Lunch 
System. 


. Institution Recipes—standardized in 


large quantities. Menus and recipes 
showing food values. 


. The School Lunch—its organization, 


management, floor plans, equipment, 


Textiles and Related 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing, Equipment, 


American Bemberg Corporation. 


. Lesson Plans and educational litera- 


ture.on origin, identification and uses 
of Bemberg yarn. 

Manufacturing Exhibit 
with chart and samples. Price $1.00. 


Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 


. Romantic Story of Silk—booklet. 
. Educational exhibit—silk culture cab- 


inet, oak box, glass top—$2.00. 
Silk—film, one reel 
hand colored, 1,000 feet, non-inflam- 
mable. Loaned to educational insti- 
tutions only. Not for sale. 

Emile Bernat & Sons Company. 
Pattern Booklet of Hooked Kugs. 
Folder of Hand Looms. 


. Knitting and Weaving Yarn Cards, 


showing 50 colors. 

10c including postage for all. 
Brewer Sewing Supplies Company. 
An illustraied bookiet showing the 


various items used in. the sewing 
rouin, including pinking machines, 


dress forms, skirt markers, threads, 
eic, 

T. Buettner and Company, Inc. 
Mothproot Ya.ns—8& color 
cards, 6 illus.rated instruction books 
on embroidery, crocheting, rug-hook- 
ing, aighans, shawls, suiis, blouses, 
Sweaters, iniatts’ apparel. Price for 
enlire outfit, $1.50. 

Illustrated catalogue of Nun’s Boil- 
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. Making 


purchasing, menus and accounting. 
Bulletin on request. 


The Sugar Institute, Inc. 

Season Meat Dishes with Sugar. 
Vegetables Taste Better Seasoned 
with Sugcr—by Caroline B. King. 
General discussion of, and recipes 
for, the preparation of piquant meat 
and vegetable dishes. 


Virginia Dare Extract Company. 


a. Secrets in Flavor—recipes featuring 


the vanilla extract and sherry wine 
flavoring of this famous company. 
Generous quantities to teachers. 


. Recipe folders—showing proper use 


of extracts, fruit flavors, syrups, etc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company. 
Grape Juice, a Ilealthful Food. 
Bulletin. A popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice and its value in 
the diet. Supplementing sheets con- 
tain tested recipes and valuable data 
regarding grape juice for children. 


The Wesson Oil People. 


. Let’s Enjoy Eating—Mary B. Mur- 


ray’s latest book gives refreshing new 


proof yarns. State number required 
for class. 


Butterick Publishing Company. 


. Butterick Paris Fashions—a seasonal 


fashion forecast. Free to teachers 
with coupon distributed by Educa- 
tional Service Department on re- 
quest. 


. Illustrative material, posters, bulle- 


tins, etc., emphasizing styles and fab- 
rics. 


. Teacher's Outline for Dressmaking 


Course—bulletin 23A. 

Smart Clothes—complete, 
well-illustrated dressmak- 
30c, postage prepaid. 


practical, 
ing text. 


. Demonstration and Discussion of the 


Use of Butterick Patterns. 
1. Junior High Schools. 
2. Senior High Schools. 
A helpful outline. 


. Wall chart illustrating pattern ad- 


justment and fundamentals of fitting. 
25c, postage prepaid. All orders 
should be accompanied by remittance. 


. Stage Costume for Amateurs—prac- 


tical suggestions for ccstuming a col- 
lection of popular plays inexpensively 
and effectively. 

Cannon Mills, Incorporated. 
Complete ensemble for classroom 
work, including: 


. Cannon Towels from Cotton Field 


to Finished Product—pictorial dis- 


salad dressings to be made with 
Wesson Oil to suit the flavors of each 
kind of salad. 

b. For Making Good Things to Eat—is 
a helpful guide for crisp, wholesome 
fried foods and for modern baking 
with Snowdrift. 


56. The Wheatena Corporation. 
Child Feeding—includes 
corrective diets, age, 


a. Book on 
normal and 
height and weight tables. 


b. Original whole-wheat chart. Shows 
layers of kernel with their nutri- 
tional values. Four colors. Ready 


to hang. 


57. The Worcester Salt Company. 

a. The Magic of Salt—an instructive 
booklet illustrating many hygienic 
uses for salt that lead to the forma- 
tion of good health habits. There is 
also an historical chapter entitled 
“The Romance of Salt.” 

b. Why lodized?—a_ very 
folder that tells how to easily over- 
come a common cause of backward- 
ness among children at_ school. 
Teachers will appreciate this. 


important 


ubjects 


Notions, Patterns 


play, 40” x 44”, and a complete set 
of towels and swatches, covering the 
new styles, designs and weaves, men- 
tioned in the booklet. $2.85, includ- 
ing postage. 

Towels and Their Story—booklet 
explaining both the manufacture and 
intelligent buying of towels and 
Quantities up to 25 copies 


shects 
sent free. 

65. Celanese Corporation of America. 
a. Suggestions for Class Instruction on 
Textiles as Related to Celanese—a 
manual containing suggested methods 
for teaching textiles by selection, in- 
cluding related information concern- 
ing Celanese. 

. Merchandise Manual for 
Fabrics and Yarns for Decorators— 
a useful source of information for 


Celanese 


those teaching home decoration. 
c. Facts About Celanese—a_ booklet 
filled with brief facts on Celanese. 
. Swatches of Celanese Fabrics of va- 


rious weaves sent to instructors of 
textiles and clothing upon request, 
designating whether dress or drapery 


fabrics are desired. 


66. Cheney Brothers. 


Cheney educational charts. Seven 
charts describing and illustrating the 
manufacture of silk from raw mate- 


rial to finished product. Set, $2.00. 
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. Booklets 


. Sample of 


Clauss Shear Company. 

Exhibit showing the manufacture of 
Clauss Shears and illustrations de- 
scribing each process. 
aid in class instruction 
with enrollment of 300 or over. 


Prepared to 
for schools 


. Consolidated Safety Pin Company. 


History of the Safety Pin—a little 
booklet dealing in an interesting man- 
ner with the history of the safety pin, 
from 2000 B.C. to the present. 
Send for a quantity for class use. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills. 


. Interesting Facts about Cotton and 


Wool—by Frank Willard Thomas, 
Reprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, to determine natural 


wool. 


and how 


describing sleeping gar- 
ments for children and adults. 


. Display folder showing process of 


manu facturing. 

Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation, 
Booklet of uniforms for home eco- 
nomics students, showing illustrations 
of models costing from $1.95 up. 
students’ uniforms 
classes sent on approval to home eco- 
nomics teachers. 


for 


The Durene Association of America. 


. Durene—The Finest Cottons Made— 


booklet. 


. Durene—A Textile Standard Main- 


tained—booklet. 


. Diagram showing difference between 


unprocessed cotton yarns and durene 
(quality mercerized cotton). 


. Swatch bulletin of durene outerwear 


fabrics. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 


. Mothercraft Education—unusually in- 


teresting and most complete in a 
series of eight lessons by Gertrude 
S. Hasbrouck. Special teachers’ 
price, $5.00. 


. Demonstration Outfit—garments nec- 


essary for proper dressing of the 
infant, with helpful literature, attrac- 
tively boxed. Price $2.50. 


. Baby’s Outfit and Toddler—authori- 


tative booklets on child care. Single 
copies free. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc. 
A collection of samples of the out- 
Everfast fabrics in plain 
and also the new Everfast 
*Contempora prints will be sent. 

* Designed by a group of leading 
international artists for 
Fabrics. 


The Esmond Mills. 


standing 
colors 


Everfast 


. Esmond Doll Blankets, Wool, 25c; 


Cortex Cotton, 10c. 


. The Esmond Color Chart for Home 


Decoration—10c. 


. Educational Display Cabinet, $2.00. 
. The famous Esmond Bunny Book. 
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81. 


82. 


. Sample 


Marshall Field and Company, 
Wholesale. 

Manufacturers of Silks Beau Monde 
and Beau Monde Fabrics, offer a bul- 
letin of Fall fashion notes, basic cos- 
tume colors and smart color combina- 
tions. 


Fruit of the Loom Mills. 


a. Educational cards—16, portraying the 


story of cotton from the field through 
the different manufacturing processes, 
including printing. $1.00. Check or 
money order. 


. Lantern slides and lecture, covering 


the same ground as the educational 
No charge except transporta- 
tion costs. 

swatches of 
Loom fabrics. 


cards. 


Fruit of the 


Industrial Rayon Corporation. 


. A Consumer Goes Shopping—book- 


let describing knitted underwear 
made of Spun-Lo, an improved form 
of synthetic yarn. 


. Premier Rayon Review—monthly 24- 


page magazine. 

George E. Keith Company. 
Makers of Walk-Over Shoes. 

Your Foot Health—booklet giving in- 
teresting and practical information 
about shoes for discussion in class- 
room work. 

Kenwood Mills. 

The makers of Kenwood all 
blankets offer two types of material. 


wool 


. The Kenwood lecture display. 
. The All Wool Blanket—booklet on 


wool blanket manufacture and care. 


Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


a. Educational process exhibit — show- 


ing actual samples of linen in all its 
various stages of manufacture from 


flax plant to finished fabric (all 
schools). 50c. 
Rugs and Carpets of Linen and 


Their Place in Modern Home Deco- 
ration, Booklet (all schools). 


. Interior decorating exhibit contain- 


ing actual samples 9” x 12” of Klear- 
flax linen rugs and carpets, drapery 
fabrics, and wall papers in harmo- 
nious combinations for every room 
in the home, also containing folder 
treatise decoration (all 
schools). 


on interior 


$1.00. 


Narrow Fabric Company. 


. Packet of educational pamphlets and 


samples of Nufashond Bias Binding. 


. Trimming Trends—a folder of new 


for fashion’s 
Price 10c. 


and different uses 
smartest trimmings. 


Nashua Manufacturing Company. 


. Samples of Indian Head Cloth and 


Finesse in plain colors; Indian Head 
Percale and Finesse in prints. 


. Blanket exhibit—raw and dyed cot- 


tons, yarns; fabric before and after 


84 


— 
rs 


85 


» 


Qa. 


86. 


a 


87. 
a. 


. Set of 


a. Teachers 


. Folders — containing 


. Materials for classroom use. 





napping; explanatory text. 50c post- 
paid. 

swatches large enough to 
drape over shoulders to show effect 
of various colors on complexion. 42 
fast colors in Indian Head fabrics, 
cut on bias for draping—pinked on 
cut edges—labelled and boxed—$2.00. 


3. The Orinoka Mills. 


Draperies and Color Harmony. 
Twenty-four page authoritative book- 
let on interior decoration, especially 
as it relates to draperies and up- 
holsteries. Twelve illustrations of in- 
teriors with fabrics used, all repro- 
duced in full color. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
Makers of sheets and pillow cases 
since 1845. Manufacturers of Lady 
Pepperell, Pepperell Red Label, and 
Pepperell Peeress Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, and of broadcloths, prints, and 
nearly all household and dress goods 
and cotton fabrics. 


. Spend and Grow Rich—a 32 page 


book explaining the methods of judg- 
ing the quality of many different 
kinds of household cotton fabrics. 
Explains how to shop and how cot- 
ton goods are made. 


. Cotton from Plant to Product—ex- 


plains in detail the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Fully illustrated with 
photographs. 

Pequot Mills. 

Text Book—booklet, 
tailed material on sheets and pillow 
cases for Home Economics teachers. 
Available without charge to teachers. 


de- 


. How to Buy Sheets—Make Beds— 


Launder Bed Linen—folder for class 
room distribution. 

samples of 
Pequot white colored sheeting, 
sizes, etc. 


or 


. Exhibit—series of cards showing the 


different processes in the making of 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases—from 
raw cotton to the finished fabric. 
Loaned teachers on request. 


Pictorial Review Company. 


. Fashion Book—(quarterly), free to 


teachers upon presentation of coupon 
at pattern counter. Coupons fur- 
nished to sewing teachers at their re- 
quest. 


. Wall charts showing how to alter 


patterns to fit individual measure- 
ments. 24” x 38”. Eight to a set. 
Send 25c for packing and mailing. 


. Posters. 
. Special discount certificates, use of 


which allows teachers to purchase 
patterns for classroom use at 25% 
discount. State number of certifi- 
cates required. 

These 
vary each season. 


Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
Booklet, Form 1876, Machine Sewing. 
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b. Booklet, Form 1917, Short Cuts to 


SEPTEMBER, 


Home Sewing. 
. Booklet, Form 1945, How to Make 
Dresses. 


d. Booklet, Form 1976, How to Make 


Children’s Clothes. 
. Booklet, Form 2013, How to Make 
Draperies. 


f. Booklet, Form 1689, A Manual of 


Family Sewing Machines. 


g. Wall Charts, Forms 2023 and 2024 


for Class 66 and 99 Machines. 
. Wall Charts, Forms 2025 and 2026 
for Class 101 Machines. 
Singer Service for Schools: 
An intensive course of practical ma- 
chine operation and adjustment for 
sewing teachers, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one 
day each, according to local needs. 
Free textbooks for teachers taking 
the course. 
Free loan of machines for practice 
work by teachers, if needed. 
Free materials for practice work. 
Free manuals for sewing classes. 
Free wall charts, illustrating thread- 
ing of machine and bobbin. 
A demonstration lesson for sewing 
classes when the intensive teachers’ 
course has been completed. 


The Spool Cotton Company. 


. Sewing Secrets—a sewing manual 


giving in concise form modern meth- 
ods of construction and finishes. 3c 
per copy in quantities of 10 or more. 


. Suggested Uses of Bias Trim—prac- 


tical and attractive applications of 
Bias Trim for trimmings and fin- 
ishes. 


. Story of Thread—telling a brief his- 


tory of the development of six cord 
cotton thread and its processes of 
manufacture. 


The Stearns and Foster Company. 


a. Quilt Patterns— Old and New —a 


leaflet of half-tones of 20 different 
quilt blocks with their names.  In- 





b. 


cludes pieced and applique designs 
of both modern and copies of mu- 
seum antique quilts. 

It’s Easy to Make Your Own Com- 
forts—booklets of instructions 
making bed comforters that will fit 
the bed and be more satisfactory be- 
cause quality components is 
known. 


i) 


for 


of 


c. Giving a Quilt Show—leaflet of sug- 


_ 


gestions for the planning and organi- 
zation of an exhibition of quilts. 

. Judging the Quilt—leaflet of uni- 
form rules for classifying exhibition 
quilts and a standard method of 
awarding points in judging them. 


e. Making the Quilt—leaflet of general 


90. 


91. 


~ 


a 


92. 
a. Six Steps in the Making of Rayon— 


6 
~ 


Mi 


Housefurnishings, 


American Gas Association. 

What's Within the Gas Range—an 
illustrated booklet on the modern gas 
range and its operation—written for 
teachers of cookery, extension agents, 
and students in equipment. 10c a 
copy. 

Ball Brothers Company. 


. Ball Blue Book of Canning and Pre- 


serving Recipes—a 56-page book con- 
taining complete information and in- 
structions on all methods of home 
canning. Contains more than 200 
canning and preserving recipes for 
the use of teachers. 
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99. 


a. 


and helpful hints for 
State quantity desired 


instructions 
quilt makers. 
of each leaflet. 

United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation. 

Largest collection of ancient and mod- 
ern footwear in the world. Many 
pieces of great historical interest. 
Reliable source of shoe information, 
both historical and technical. Book- 
lets, etc., on request. Exhibits and 
lectures when occasion warrants. 


Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills. 


a. Restful Sleep—a helpful illustrated 


booklet correct bedmaking. 25 
copies free, additional copies 5c each. 

. Sample cards of Utica, Mohawk, and 
Utica percale brands of sheets and 
pillow cases, showing quality and 
sizes, white and colored. 

. Exhibit—glass covered, 20” x 24’— 
showing the stages cotton passes 
through from raw state to finished 
pillow case and sheet. Will loan fe 
thirty days upon request from prin- 
cipal of school on school letterhead. 


on 


The Viscose Company. 


miniature display of Viscose process, 
including five envelopes containing: 


scellaneous 


Kitchen Equipment, 


100. 


. How to Can Fruits and Vegetables— 
this little green booklet, a complete 
canning guide for these products, will 
be furnished in quantities for class 
use. 

Berry Brothers, Incorporated. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish 
Them—booklet containing much use- 
ful information with discussions on 
interior and exterior painting, wall 
finishing, enameling and automobile 
refinishing. One copy free to teach- 
ers. 


b. Color cards of house paints, lacquers, 


enamels and oil stains. 


94. 


95. 


a. Exhibit showing the manufacture of 





. Spruce wood chips. 
. Wood pulp. 

. Alkali cellulose. 

. Cellulose xanthate. 


wr 


wn 


. Small vial of viscose solution. 

6. Skein of finished yarn. 

7. Samples of rayon fabrics. 
Compactly packed in small box. 
. The Story of Rayon—nicely bound 
book, in imitation leather 
beautifully illustrated, including 


— 


cover; 


eight color plates showing the fin- 


ished and layout of the 


factories. 


garments 


c. Wall chart showing various steps in 
the manufacture of Viscose Rayon. 
All this material sent only to teachers. 


93. The Viscose Company. 


The Romance of Rayon—a two-reel 
movie illustrating the complete pro- 
cedure of the manufacture of rayon 
yarns by the viscose process. This 
will be loaned to high school, normal 
school and college teachers, the bor- 
rower to pay express charges one 


way. 
Western Felt Works. 

a. Early History of Felt—an interest- 
ing, illustrated booklet telling how 
felt was made and used in ancient 
times, the modern methods of manu- 
facture and its uses. 

b. Write for descriptive literature and 
color card. 

J. Wiss & Sons Company. 


Wiss shears. 

». Booklet describing each process of 
manufacture to all schools with an 
enrollment of 300 or over. 


- Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company. 


a. Wright’s Bias Fold Tape color card, 


showing quality and widths. 


b. Wright’s Sewing Book—No. 25. 
c. Leaflets—A. Bias Fold Tape in the 


Making. C. How to Use It. D. Its 


Decorative Uses. 


Laundry, etc. 


Better Homes and Gardens Food 
Services. 


a. My Better Homes and Gardens Cook 


Book, $1.45. 


Every home economist who has seen 
this cook book has admired it, and 
those who have used it are gratify- 
ing in their praise. 
lightful, black and 
cook book with a 


Imagine a de- 
silver looseleaf 
thousand tested 
recipes and menus, and room for you 
to add hundreds more. There are 
separate index tabs for each chapter, 
where you may index new recipes. 
The cover is easy to keep clean—you 
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. Best Pickle Recipes, 10c. 


simply sponge it off. There are oven 
temperature charts in plain view 
whenever the cook book is open. 
Altogether, it is a modern cook book, 
attractive in design, with recipes and 
menus of unquestioned authority. 


. Best Frozen Dishes, 10c. 


This is a new booklet of frozen dishes 
you can make in an automatic refrig- 
erator, including ice creams, sherbets, 
frappes, ices, cocktails, appetizers, 
and “main dishes.” It is the result 
of Better Homes and Gardens’ recent 
frozen dish contest, in which 7,826 
recipes were submitted. It is some- 
thirfg new in booklets, full of good 
ideas for making successful frozen 
dishes. 


>. Best Cake Recipes, 15c. 


A 64-page booklet of the country’s 
best cake recipes. 


. Bridge Luncheon Menus, 25c. 


Unusual and delicious menus, with 
recipes, color schemes, and the like. 


_ Best Conserves, Jams, and Jellies, 


10c. Novel and delicious recipes in 
a delightful booklet. 


f. Mary Louise’s Favorite Recipes, 5c. 


If a little girl you know shows signs 
of wanting to cook, get her this folder. 


. Thrifty Recipes, 10c. New and taste- 


ful ways of using leftovers. 


._ When Father Cooks the Dinner, 15c. 


Favorite men’s recipes for the hus- 
band who likes to cook. Homemakers 


will like them, too! 
Hundreds 


of choice recipes for every variety. 


. Cooking for the Crowd, 10c. 


Just the booklet you need when plan- 
ning church or club dinners and re- 
freshments. 


. This Is So Good, 10c. 


Thirty choice recipes, including 12 
which appeared in Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


. Thirty Plate Dinners for Summer 


Evenings, 15c. 

Appetizing dinners, easy to prepare. 
Table Settings for Every Occasion, 
25c. A beautiful booklet of correct 
table settings, well illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. 


101. Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. 


a. 


Kitchen-Tested Recipes — 32-page 
booklet of new and appetizing dishes 
made simple and easy by the use of 
Sunbeam Mixmaster, the electric 
food mixer that reduces the most 
complicated recipe to certain, effort- 
less, never-fail simplicity. Classified 
and indexed for quick reference. 


. Certified Sunshine—16-page book on 


the advantages of artificial sunshine, 
as produced by the Sunbeam Ultra- 
Violite carbon arc, in promoting and 
maintaining health. 


102. Corning Glass Works. 


Getiing the Most out of Foods—a 
foods specialist describes how to pre- 
pare 30 different meals whicn are 
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baked all-at-the-same-time. 
the foods can be served in the Pyrex 
utensils in which they are baked. 
This booklet is of interest to home 
management, equipment, and foods 


classes. It also shows the shapes 
and sizes of utensils which are 
available and describes the advan- 
tages of heat-resisting glass oven- 
ware. 


103. The Cudahy Packing Company. 


Makers of Old Dutch Cleanser, the 
greatest advance in modern cleaning 
efficiency, will furnish practical in- 
formation on household cleaning 
problems. , 

Experienced Judgment—a booklet for 
home economics instructors, suggests 
many practical and unusual uses for 
Old Dutch Cleanser. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


104. Cut-Rite Waxed Paper. 


Cut-Rite Waxed Paper Folder—iist- 
ing numerous household uses for 
waxed paper. 


105. Dip-It Home Dyes. 


a. 


_ 
a 


Introductory Lessons and Projects, 
with ample fabric cuttings, 3 full- 
size tubes of non-boiling universal 
liquid dyes, different colors, and a 
tube of Color Remover, for class- 
room demonstration. Set 25c. 


. Additional literature containing hints 


for home-dyers and simple technique 
of blending colors, for pupils’ guid- 
ance. 


. Card. showing colors in silk. 
. Additional tubes (any colors or color 


remover) for direct class or school 
purchases. 10c each, postpaid. 


106. Frigidaire Corporation. 


Recipe Book—48 pages, illustrated, 
including practical hints on dessert 
making; how to make frozen desserts 
and salads; decorative and garnished 
ice cubes. How to place food in a 
refrigerator. 


107. General Electric Refrigerator. 


a. 


Silent Hostess Treasure Book—a 
book of fascinating recipes, menus, 
suggestions for entertaining and help- 
ful hints on economy and efficiency 
in food preparation. 


. Simplified Household Budget Book. 


A simple, effective, and complete plan 
for budgeting the family income; 
suggestions on saving through effi- 
cient marketing. 


108. The Hubinger Company. 


a. 


That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch, 
treatise on modern hot  starching 
sent with samples to show the ad- 
vantages of instantaneously prepared 
hot starch for easy and beautiful 
ironing. 


. Modern Curtain Making—treatise on 


curtain making, reprinted through the 
courtesy of Doubleday Page and 
Company. 





109. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Company. 

Paper Finds Many New Uses—in- 
teresting and instructive book. 

CP, The Wonder Paper — dusts, 
cleans, polishes all at once. 


. Household Parchment—the Cookery 


Paper that retains original flavors and 
mineral elements; the Hydrator 
Paper that keeps fresh all wet, greasy 
and moist foods. 

Paper Dish Rag—useable, practical. 
Always sweet and clean. 


. Samples of KVP Household Papers 


and book. 


110. S. Karpen & Bros.—Furniture. 


a. 


b. 


Rooms of Color—and Elsie de Wolfe 
Furniture — booklets. Interior illus- 
trations with brief do’s and don’t’s 
of interior decoration. 

Floor plan and furniture arrange- 
ment folder. 


111. Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 


a. 


. Budget 


Kerr Home Canning Recipe Book, 
40-page booklet, 300 choice recipes, 
usual and unusual. Instructions for 
all methods of home canning. 10c 
to pupils. (Free to teachers.) 


. Food Fashions of the Hour—32-page 


menu booklet of unusual recipes, 
menus by months, seasons, and for 
special occasions; special children’s 
diet, school lunches, and vitamins. 
10c to pupils. (Free to teachers.) 


. Steps In Canning—leaflet showing all 


methods of canning, illustrated step 
by step by movietones. 

Your Food Supply—home 
canning budget for any family. 


. Canning Questions and Answers, 


complete booklet on canning ques- 
tions. 


112. Lever Brothers Company. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


a. 


Makers of Lux for fine fabrics and 
Rinso for the general wash. 

Whiter Clothes—Easier Washdays, 
34-page booklet of practical tested 
ways to do better, easier and quicker 
laundering of all kinds of fabrics. 


113. The Master Bake Pot Company. 


A top-stove baker that positively 
browns food perfectly. The base 
is of cast iron, pans of aluminum, 
and the cover of steel, enameled a 


soft green. Indorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Half price 
to home economics teachers. Write 


for further information. 


114. Monroe Chemical Company. 


Putnam Fadeless Dyes and Putnam 
Scented Tints. 

The Charm of Color—Ways 
Beautifying the Home—booklet. 
Teacher's Manual. 

Hooked Rugs—pamphlet giving full 
directions, 


of 


115. American Museum of Natural 


History. 
Films on home economics. 
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b. Lantern slides, photographs for sale. 

c. Free to New York City schools only: 
Films, slides, photographs, nature 
collections, health exhibits. 


116. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
a. Illustrated Museum Handbook—60c. 
b. Illustrated Handbook of Decorative 
Arts—60c. 
c. Illustrated Bulletin—50c a year. 
d. List of picture postcards and of 
other publications. 


117. The Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Quarterly Bulletin—25c—leaflets de- 
scribing lectures and lecture courses 
on furniture, textiles, interior deco- 
ration, school subjects. Library lends 
books, slides, plates on furniture and 
home decoration. 


118. The Dayton Art Institute. 

Monthly publication, Art Institute 
News, concerning Institute activities, 
permanent and traveling exhibits, and 
other items of art interest. Price 50c 
per year. 

119. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Publishes and_ sells books, color 
prints, photographs, post cards, lan- 
tern slides. Rents cinema films. 
Slides, photographs, etc., may be 
rented at nominal cost. Further in- 
formation furnished on request. 


120. Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
a. Philadelphia Chippendale — picture 
book, 25c. 
b. Postcards of decorative arts, 2 for 5c. 
c. Photographs, 50c. 


121. Toledo Museum of Art. 
a. The Museum News—bulletin. 10c. 
b. Post cards of art and archeology 
collections. 5c each, plus postage. 
c. Reproductions of art collections, 
5” x 7”, 10c each, postage additional. 


122. O’Cedar Corporation. 
Guide to household cleaning, giving 
valuable information about the care 
of floors, woodwork, walls and ceil- 
ings, furniture, cleaning metals, stain 
removal, and extermination of house- 
hold insects. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


123. Onondaga Pottery Company. 
The Potter and His Art—an illus- 
trated booklet containing the inter- 
esting story of pottery making—from 
the crude bowls of the cave-dwellers 
to the beautiful china of today. 


124. Pacific Coast Borax Company. 
Better Ways to Wash and Clean— 
suggestions for the practical house- 
hold and personal uses of 20 Mule 
Team Borax. 

125. Pom Tongs. 

Indispensable for kitchen use—lift- 
ing things from oven or stove; turn- 
ing roasts, potatoes and other things 
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in oven; removing clothes from 
boiler or dye pot. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute and a num- 
ber of other testing kitchens. Special 
price to teachers of set of 3 Pom 
Tongs—6-9-12 inches—$1.00. 


126. Procter & Gamble Company. 

a. The Modern Home Laundry—a 96 
page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific methods of 
home laundering. Single copies 10c. 
7c each in lots of 10 or more. 

b. The Story of Soap—a beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet of 34 pages, describ- 
ing the technique and romance of 
modern soap manufacture. One copy 
free to teachers only. 


127. Pyrofax Division—Carbide 

Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
Cooking Made Easier—booklet de- 
cribing how you can cook with real 
gas beyond the gas mains by means 
of Pyrofax Gas Service, fully il- 
lustrated, and comparing the use of 
Pyrofax gas with electricity, coal, 
and oil. Written by Mrs. Christine 
Frederick. 

Pyrofax gas is distributed in cylin- 
ders anywhere in the U. S. A. and 
it can be installed without interrupt- 
ing the daily routine of the kitchen. 


and 


128. Rap-In-Wax Paper Company. 
Many Uses—illustrating how Rap- 
In-Wax saves on the food budget 
and makes home-making tasks easier 
and pleasanter. Useful for high 
school and college classes. 


129. Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Cutlery Division. 

a. Modern Household Cutlery—interest- 
ing booklet, Form A247, describ- 
ing sanitary bakelite handle kitchen 
cutlery and its various uses as sug- 
gested by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Class distribution. 

b. Special offer to teachers on class 
room demonstrator set. 


130. Robertshaw Thermostat Company. 
Robertshaw “AutomatiCook” Oven 
Control. The Robertshaw Cook 
Book—64 pages, gives complete data 
on time and temperature cooking, and 
a large variety of menus including 
many complete meals that can be 
cooked in the oven while the house- 
wife is away. Price 25c. 

131. Samson-United Corporation. 
Saving Your Clothes by Proper Iron- 
ing—a sixteen page booklet by Bruce 
Snowdon, well known textile expert, 
dealing wiih the proper ironing of 
every type of fabric. Single copies 
5c, 3c in lots of ten or more. 

132. Save the Surface Campaign. 

a. Guide Book of Painting and Var- 
nishing--88 pages. When, where and 
how to use paint, varnish, enamel 





and lacquer—indoors and out. It’s 
truly beautiful with its ninety-odd 
illustrations, twenty of which are ex- 
quisitely colored, and is chuck-full of 
time and money saving suggestions 


for home beautification. 15c. 

b. Color Magic Series—16 mimeo- 
graphed articles on interior and ex- 
terior decoration. 


133. Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company. 
a. Bride’s Book of Floor Coverings, 
booklet, free to teachers. 
b. The Use of Wide Seamless Carpet 


in Decoration—portfolio, 10c per 
copy. 
c. Decoration Kit—includes miniature 


floor plans and complete instructions 
for building specific color schemes. 
Quantity limited. 25c per copy. 


134. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


Large library of stock Picturols and 
film strips, covering all educational 
economics 


subjects, several home 
subjects, some free. Literature upon 
request. 


135. Syracuse Washing Machine Corp. 
(Makers of Washers and 
Ironers.) 

a. Course of study in home laundering 
methods with examination forms and 
text material for each member of 
the class. 

b. Equipment (washers ironers) 
for classroom study and examination. 
Advise size of class and plans for 
study when requesting. 

c. Making Home Laundering Easy—32- 
page booklet by Della T. Lutes. Cuon- 
cise, authoritative data on home 
laundry procedure by a noted home 
economist. 


“Easy” 


and 


136. Wallpaper Association of the U.S. 


Which Wallpaper and Why—a com- 
prehensive booklet on the uses of 
wallpaper, design, and color in the 
average home. Wallpapers suggested 
for all types of houses. Booklet and 
wallpaper samples sent upon request. 


137. M. J. Whittall Associates Ltd. 


a. Inside Facts about our |!hittall Rugs 
and Carpets—illustrated, 23 pages, 
details on manufacture. 

. Color Harmony in the Home, book- 
let, colored illustrations, 24 pages. 

c. Rug Analysis. 27” x 18” sample show- 

ing each step in weaving. $5.00. 


138. The Woman’s Press. 


a. Cafeteria Recipes—\Mabel Schadt., 
$2.C0 


b. Charm by Chotce—health talks, Dr. 
Ruth F. Wadsworth—$1.00. 
c. Elementary Tap Dances—Ferguson. 
$1.15. 
d. Food Charts— (12)—$1.00. 
e. Foot Posters— ct of 5, 21” x 28”, 
$1.00. Write i r free heaith folder. 
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Cafeteria Management 


Some of the listings under Food and Health also pertain to this classification 


139. American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Send for booklet of recipes for 
lunchroom service. 


140. American Honey Institute. 
Honey in the Bakeshop—quantitative 
recipes for use in school cafeterias. 


141. Angelus-Campfire Company. 
How Famous Chefs Use Marsh- 
mallows—an interesting marshmallow 


recipe book. 


142. Armour and Company. 

Meat for the Institution. 

Camp Service Bulletin. 

Copies free to cafeteria managers. 


143. The Borden Company. 
Klim—information for use in quan- 


ity cookery for school lunchrooms. 


144. Boston Food Products Company. 
Information on Prudence Corned 
Beef Hash and Stews, put up in 
No. 10 cans for lunchroom use. We 
will also send you the name of near- 
est distributor. 


145. Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Folder describing the handling of 
cash transactions in school cafeterias 
under any payment plan. Gives de- 
tails of the new cash registering 
machine that records price of every 
meal (or totals cost of food on tray 
and issues receipt) and _ provides 
daily sales total for balancing cash. 
Folder also describes how, between 
meals, the same machine is a fast, 
practical adding machine for use on 
any school office desk, its double use- 
fulness thus insuring a greater re- 


turn on the school’s’ investment. 


146. Cocomalt. 
Directions for making Cocomalt in 
quantity. Also recipe booklet. 


147. Corning Glass Works. 
Pyrex Brand Dishes in the School 
Cafeteria—listing and brief descrip- 
tion of popular items. 


148. Corn Products Refining Company. 
a. Circular describing Kre-Mel Dessert, 
suitable for school cafeteria use. 
Four flavors, chocolate, caramel, va- 
nillin, coffee. Accepted by the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 

. Prices and methods of obtaining in- 
stitutional packages sent on request. 


149. Dix-Make Uniforms. 
Booklet illustrating all types of uni- 
forms worn in cafeteria service. 


150. Evaporated Milk Association. 
Quantity Recipes—foods made with 
evaporated milk at a minimum cost. 


> 


151. Frigidaire Corporation. 
Black or Red—a folder describing 


Frigidaire advanced refrigeration, 
which will help you keep within your 
budget. 


152. General Electric Company. 
A Breath from the Cave of the 
Winds—descriptive booklet on a more 
efficient and economical type of cafe- 
teria refrigeration. 


153. Hipolite Company. 
Hip-O-Lite Marshmallow Creme 
Recipes for Bakers, Confectioners, 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 

154. The Kellogg Company. 


Send for quantity recipes for lunch- 
room service. 


155. Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
The Use of Gelatine for Economy in 
Quantity Cooking—a resume of food 
requirements for economical large 
quantity cooking. 


156. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
Tested quantity recipes, for low-cost 
dishes, on convenient cards. 


157. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Send for quantity recipes for lunch- 
room service. 


158. National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion. 
Send for literature giving a number 
of tested sauerkraut recipes. 


159. Onondaga Pottery Company. 
Illustrated booklet on Adobe Ware, 
new development in lunchroom china. 


160. Quaker Oats Company. 
Several quantity oatmeal cookie 
recipes, 9 dozen and 30 dozen sizes, 
will be sent on request. 


161. Emma Smedley. 
Food Service Consultant. Formerly 
Director Philadelphia School Lunch 
System. 
a. Institution Rectpes—standardized in 
large quantities, serving 50 to 150 


portions, soups, vegetables, meats, 
sandwiches, salads, desserts and 
menus. 


b. The School Lunch—describes floor 

plans, methods of organization, man- 
agement, cafeteria menus, accounting 
and co-operation with cookery 
classes. 
These books complement each other 
and should be in the hands of every 
cafeteria manager. Circulars on 
request. 


162. Welch Grape Juice Company. 
Send for quantity recipes for lunch- 
room service. 


163. The Woman’s Press. 
Cafeteria Recipes—Mabel 
price $2.00. 


Schadt, 





Please Do Not Forget To Clip This Coupon! 


Reread the directions on page 275 to be sure you have complied with them in every detail. 





Those requesting 
Cafeterial Management Material 
please add this information: 


Have you cafeterias in your school? 


WNSs..3.< HD isis ou 








468 Fourth Avenue e 


Service Department: 


City and State 
School 
Subjects taught 





Practical Home Economics 
New York City 


Please send me the educational material listed on the enclosed slips 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











18 BOOKLETS AND CHARTS ON 


free 


THE Home Economics Department of the Kellogg Company 
maintains a special Diet and Recipe Service for your benefit. A 
trained staff of home economists use the completely equipped 
Kellogg Experimental Kitchen to check recipes, to create new 
dishes, and to develop new uses for cereals and other foods. 


Tested cooking suggestions are distributed, in printed form, 
to dietitians, teachers, chefs, as well as thousands of housewives. 


Below, we have listed the titles of some of this interesting 
literature. Simply check any material you would like, and mail 
us the coupon. 





HOME ECONOMICS 





Home Economics Department, KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me FREE the literature that I have checked. 


{_] One Hundred Calorie Portions of Some [] Diet Series (Reducing, Constipation, 
Commonly Used Foods Food-Iron, Gaining Weight, Exercise) 

(] Cooking with Honey ] Milk for Adequate Nutrition 

C] The Story of Kellogg Cereals _] Menu Suggestions (one week) 

(_] Vitamins [] Dinner Menus 

(] Food Selection Chart (] A Week of Meals for Campers 

(_] Food for Growing Boys and Girls C] Kellogg Candy Recipes 

[] Some Suggestions for Using Kellogg’s (] Fruits and Cereals 
Corn Flakes (_] Menus for Air Travelers 

(_] Three Meals a Day CL) **Do’s”’ in Coffee Making 


C) Assorted Kellogg Recipes (20 recipes) 





Name 


Address 





City State 

















SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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Scheduling Time and Wor 
In Food Classes 


the public schools in Ames, Iowa, one 

of the prime objectives is the ability 
to schedule time and manage work in 
the home. The department is under the 
direction of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Department of Iowa State Col- 
lege. The classes are in direct charge of 
a supervisor from this department who 
is assisted by senior college girls serv- 
ing as student teachers for a period of 
one quarter each. These senior students 
after graduation go out as teachers of 
home economics in Iowa high schools. 


[® the home economics department of 


The past semester, a class of eighteen 
twelve and thirteen-year-old girls in one 
of the junior high schools of the city 
came for the first time .to the foods 
laboratory. Food study is a complicated 
subject, not every phase of which can be 
well taught in a beginning class. But 
taking advantage of the eager love for 
physical activity in girls of this age, 
every opportunity is given them along 
with beginning dietary study to engage 
in much actual meal preparation, with 
the object of accomplishing such work 
quickly and efficiently. 

Most of the pupils were still at the 
“mud pie” stage of work. That is, they 
loved to beat and stir vigorously if some- 
what aimlessly. It could not be ex- 
pected that they would have much con- 
ception of conserving energy in working 
by a plan, or of the management of their 
time. The first thing was to set up a 
very simple meal toward which they 
might work, and since breakfast is 
ordinarily about the easiest meal to pre- 
pare, they began with a menu for a very 
simple breakfast. It was to consist of 
sliced orange, puffed wheat, cocoa and 
toast. Each girl was given a desk which 
has in it the essentials to be found in 
most kitchen cabinets, including utensils 
and such food material as sugar and 
flour. Attached to the cabinets are gas 
plates and towel racks and nearby are 
the sink, china closet and small break- 
fast tables. All this approximates a home 
situation though the distances between 
centers are farther in some cases. The 
girls work individually except in dish 
washing when two work together. 

The first work in their new “kitchens” 
was very simple in order that the class 
might become adjusted to the place. It 
was the preparation and serving of the 
breakfast orange, something all of them 
had done before. The class periods are 
55 minutes and it took every moment of 
the time that first day even though the 
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class had planned the preceding day, ex- 
actly what they were to do and had lo- 
cated and examined all of their equip- 
ment. It was like moving into a new 
house—it required a little while to be- 
come adjusted. The girls were told to 
set their places at the tables and to wash 
their dishes exactly as they did at home, 
or the very best they knew how, and a 
checking up revealed a considerable lack 
of uniformity in everything from the 
placing of the silver to the care of the 
towel and dish cloth. 


These points were taken up and good 
standards adopted the next day when 
the class prepared buttered toast, an 
operation only slightly more difficult 
than preparing an orange. Now, of 
course, the making of toast was familiar 
to almost every girl and so they were 
able to go through the routine work a 
little faster and with better housekeep- 
ing methods than on the day before. 
This time five minutes were gained. 

The next day each girl prepared and 
served both orange and buttered toast, 
set the tables correctly and left their 
“kitchens” immaculately clean and in or- 
der, with again a few minutes to spare. 
Needless to say, they were proud of the 
job and quite ready to tackle the next 
part of the breakfast, the making of 
cocoa. This required a day of planning, 
discussing and experimenting. A recipe 
had to be selected that would bring up 
the day’s requirements of milk. Then 
they found the method of making cocoa 
varied in different textbooks and with 
true sagacity they chose the one that re- 
quired the fewest utensils. For example, 
why does anyone ever make cocoa by 
heating the milk in a separate pan when 
it can heat just as well by adding it 
cold directly to the cocoa, sugar, water 
mixture and leaving it to heat over boil- 
ing water, while one finishes the meal? 
This was the first but far from the last 
occasion that these pupils will have, to 
choose a dish-saving method of work in 
order to conserve time and because it is 
good sense to use legitimate short cuts 
in work. 

Another thing they learned, assisted 
by the teacher on this day, was to meas- 
ure by quick and accurate methods. So 
much for the making and serving of 
cocoa. The first time it took the whole 
hour but the next day they made both 
cocoa and toast in that time and later 
each girl with a carefully made work 
plan, prepared a complete breakfast it. 
the time it had first taken her to pre 


By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Education, lowa State College 


pare sliced orange. The orange was 
cold, the cocoa hot and the toast freshly 
made. The cereal, of course, required 
only to be put on the table along with 
sugar and cream, but even that process 
had to be considered in planning the 
work. Incidentally with so much repe- 
tition in the cumulative process, the 
quality of the foods prepared had no- 
ticeably improved. 

Now for the next breakfast goal. It 
had to be a more difficult one this time 
—that is, with more processes to keep 
going at one time. It was to consist of 
a whole grain cereal, stewed dried 
fruit, cocoa and toast. Again, step by 
step, one, then two, then three foods 
and lastly the whole meal was put to- 
gether. For the third breakfast, stewed 
rhubarb was substituted for dried fruit, 
Postum made with hot milk for cocoa, 
and poached eggs on toast was added. 
For the final breakfast, a still more 
difficult menu was chosen, with muffins 
the main feature. The class learned to 
make muffins in much the same way as 
cocoa by choosing a recipe, then a time 
saving, dish saving, energy saving meth- 
od of work. The first time, with help 
and suggestions from all the class the 
teacher demonstrated each step of the 
process. Then those girls with ever in- 
creasing deftness and speed, practiced 
for three days until the slowest could get 
her muffins into the oven in ten min- 
utes. One girl broke the previous six 
minute record by popping hers into the 
oven on exactly the four minute line. 
They were excellent muffins, too, but 
her own satisfaction was expressed in 
this way: “Well, there, I’ve beaten Old 
Father Time again today.” 

After that it was easy to work up to 
the complete breakfast by “The House 
that Jack Built” method. Here it is: 
Baked rhubarb, prepared cereal and top 
milk, bacon and scrambled eggs, graham 
muffins and milk to drink. And all of 
this prepared, served, dishes washed and 
housekeeping work done in one class 
period of 55 minutes by each girl work- 
ing alone. Exactly the same time that 
it had taken in the beginning to pre- 
pare and serve one orange and do the 
routine work! 

(Continued on page 302) 
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ei 
= 1m all Extremes 


} @w the hottest and most humid summer day or in below- 

3 zero weather—in the most congested city districts or in 
a remote villages and camps—Evaporated Milk comes from 
its sealed container as sweet as when the fresh milk left 
the farm—as safe as if there were no germ of disease in the 
world. 


For babies, for children to drink, for every use in cooking 
either as milk or cream, this extraordinary milk is always 
readily available. It removes all the milk hazard of extremes 
in temperature. Consider these well-proven and accepted 
qualities: 


I Uniform richness in food content—an important 
quality in baby’s bottle, in the child’s glass or in 
your recipes for dishes where milk or cream is used. 


2 Complete and assured freedom from any germ 
or bacterial life. 


3 Ready digestibility— most important for babies. 
It ts always “soft curd” milk—the curds as soft and 
Jlocculent as in human milk—the fat quickly and 
eastly digested. 


Turoucu more than ten years, the Evaporated Milk 
Association has fostered scientific research which has 
established beyond question the nutritional qualities of 


Evaporated Milk. 


Evaporatep Mik is not a prepared food. It is not a 
proprietary article. It is pure, fresh milk, concentrated, 
homogenized and sterilized in sealed containers. It is im- 
portant to note, in these times, that Evaporated Milk costs 
less generally than ordinary milk—in many places no more 
than half as much. 


» ASSOCIATION 
203 North Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I am particularly interested in the subjects I have checked. Please 
send me, free of charge, the material on the subject, which you have 
to offer. 


EVAPORATED MILK (Gegime 


“ 4 
as 






oN 


7 


( Evaporated Milk for Babies and Children (] Recipes for Home Consumption (] Recipes for Groups 


(] Material designed to help teachers (Please indicate grade of school and subjects taught) 


—. Address__ 
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BURNETT'S 


PURE ExtRact 
VANILLA 


OUNCES Wer 
A\COHOL 35 PER CENT 











STOP 
THIEF! & 


SCIENCE has proved that ultra- 
violet rays in sunlight can 
rob flavoring extract of its 
strength. The new Burnett’s 
Vanilla bottle of amber glass 
protects against these rays and 
insures full strength to the 
last drop. Its broader base 
makes it steadier in use and 
the Vanilla extract it brings 
to you never varies in its 
delicious flavoring qualities. 





Burnett’s Mousse 
leup cream e % cup powdered sugar 
2 tsp. Burnett’s Vanilla e Salt 
2 egg whites 
Whip cream, add sugar, vanilla and salt. 
Fold in beaten egg whites. Freeze 3 to 
4 hours. — with nuts or toasted 
cocoanut. Makes six servings. 


You will find “Doubly Delicious 
Desserts” filled with any number 
of splendid class projects. Write 
us on your school letterhead and 
your copy will be mailed free. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| nourishing 


| able in the school lunch room. 


Starting the Year Right 
(Continued from page 281) 


the equipment required. Naturally a sim- 
ple lunch of milk and sandwiches and one 
hot dish will not require the outlay neces- 
sary for a more varied menu. Some 
school kitchens, furnished by equipment 
houses whose recommendations were 
based on the needs of commercial cafe- 
terias, are overstocked with pressure cook- 
ers, slicers, and mechanical gadgets. The 
original cost of these items and the ex- 
pense of their upkeep is out of proportion 
to the volume of business which can be ex- 
pected from a school lunch room. 

When the type of lunch most suitable to 
the needs of the pupils has been decided 
upon, arrange the menu to contain dishes 
that are palatable and well liked by the 
children. Make the dishes attractive in 
appearance, for “eye appeal” is essential 
in cultivating good eating habits. Food 
that is prettily served, and pleasant in 
savor and color is really better for the 
children than the same food values unap- 
petizingly presented because these factors 
produce a sensation of pleasure and well- 
being which is favorable to the digestive 
processes. Concentrate especially on the 
dishes which are dietetically preferable. 
Are your vegetables as attractive as your 
fancy desserts? They could be. 

A conscientious lunch room 
avoids loading the counter with a variety 

foods. Wholesome, 
attractively prepared 


manager 


of non-essential 


dishes 


| should be the keynote of the school lunch. 


A commercial cafeteria necessarily offers 
a wider choice than is suitable or desir- 
Remem- 
ber that you are serving food to build 


bone and muscle for hungry children, not 


| tempting jaded appetites. 


| starches predominate in the diet. 


And the educa- 
the lunch should 
never be neglected. 


tional value of room 


The school lunch has an opportunity to 
lay a sound foundation for future healtn 
by teaching the pupils to enjoy a variety 
of simple and nourishing foods. Many of 
the children from homes. where 
3y at- 


come 


tractive displays and good publicity the 
| lunch room manager can introduce milk, 
| green vegetables and fruit into the diet of 


these students. A different food should 
be served each day, but not more than two 


or three hot dishes at a meal. If you offer 


more, the child who normally eats plenty 


of starches will be sure to buy macaroni, 


baked beans, potato, or noodle dishes 


| every day in the week. 


Serve as large portion as you can, and 
adopt a policy of serving the essential 
foods at cost or below, making a small 


| profit from desserts and such luxuries. 


The Successful Lunch Room 


If you want your lunch room to be a 
success, plan every detail of the work. 





First select your menu fo. .tie week, al- 
ways emphasizing foods with a high nu- 
tritive value. Each day’s selection should 
offer a variety in texture and color as well 
as in taste. No trained dietitian or Home 
Economist would serve a meal of potato 
soup, creamed onions, white bread and 
junket. With a cream soup a crisp dish 
should be served; brown bread makes a 
tasty substitute for white on a day when 
variety is needed; milk puddings and 
similar bland dishes should be served in 
combination with more piquant foods. 


Lunches should be planned for a week 
or ten days. The main dishes can be out- 
lined even though the desserts, salads and 
sandwiches are subject to change. After 
the menu has been made up, each helper 
can be assigned to her duties. So far as 
possible, give orders to your assistants a 
day in advance so that they may proceed 
with their work intelligently and cheer- 
fully. Good workers can often save them- 
selves steps if they have a short time in 
which to organize the details of their 
duties for the morrow. Explain to your 
helpers just what you want them to do. 
Treat them with as great courtesy as you 
do the Superintendent and see how you 
win their respect and their loyalty! 

Since everyone has a desire to know and 
a desire to create, as a lunch room man- 
ager you can increase the efficiency of 
your staff by explaining the reason for 
any new routine—this satisfies the curi- 
osity of the helpers and promotes interest 
—and by judicious praise of good work. 
It is wise to establish a labor policy from 
the beginning, arranging salaries, vaca- 
tions, and promotions on a definite basis. 

The efficient lunch room should function 
smoothly even though the manager is ab- 
sent from school for a day. For that rea- 
son, give your helpers their instructions a 
day in advance and never leave your desk 
until the next day’s schedule has been 
written out and left in some accessible 
spot. Then, in case of illness, the assis- 
tants can carry on the lunch room work 
with a minimum of confusion and delay. 

This winter especially, a well conducted 
lunch room offers an inestimable service 
to the children patronizing it. First of 
all the school lunch provides wholesome, 
strengthening food almost at cost. The 
lunch room manager can establish good 
eating habits among the students by train- 
ing them to select leafy vegetables, fruit 
and milk to accompany the starch and 
protein foods. The school lunch intro- 
duces the underprivileged child to a va- 
riety nourishing dishes attractively 
prepared and so supplements the diet and 
counteracts the influence of homes where 
ill-balanced meals are served without care. 


of 


The efficient school lunch greatly bene- 
fits every community where it operates 
for it builds not only good bones and good 
teeth, but good bodies, good athletes, and, 
most important of all, Good Citizens. 
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\ Vi y are certain foods packed 
in ENAMEL LINED CANS? 


HE golden colored lining 

which you have noticed is 
known as an enamel. It is made 
of the purest and most carefully 
selected gums, and baked on the 
surface of the tin at high heat. 
It is used to prevent bleaching 
of the bright color of many 
foods. It also preserves the 


flavor of many. 


If you have ever “‘put up” foods 
at home, you have noticed that 
certain fruits and vegetables 
have a tendency to become 
faded after a few months in the 
can or jar. Canners once faced 
the same problem. After years 
of research, years of experiment 
and improvement, a scientific 
solution was found—the sani- 
tary enamel can. 


Enamel lined cans are not nec- 
essary to can a wholesome 
product. But they are necessary, 
with certain foods, to make the 
opened can and its contents 
attractive to the eye. 


Beets and red fruits are put up 
almost exclusively in sanitary 
enamel lined cans to preserve 
their attractive colors. Corn, 


crabs, lobster and shrimp are 
also put in these cans. Certain 
other products, such as lima 
beans, broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower, hominy, 
onions, peas, pimientos, sweet 
potatoes, pumpkin, squash, suc- 
cotash, apple butter, cocoanut, 
Texas figs, grapes, clams, cod- 
fish, finnan haddie, sardines, 
catsup, cheese, fruit butters, 
grapefruit, jams, jellies, mo- 
lasses, olives, orange juice, 
pickles, squash, tomato juice, 
tripe and some soups are put up 
in them to avoid discoloration 
of the container. But for many 
foods the plain can is all that 


is needed. 


Will You Help Us Be 
Helpful to You? 


You can help make this series 
of messages interesting and val- 
uable to you by telling us what 
canned food topics you most 
want us to discuss on this page 
in future issues. Look at the 
subjects on the ballot at the 
right. Check those that interest 
you and suggest others. Then 
mail the ballot to us. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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MARK YOUR CHOICES 
AND MAIL THE BALLOT 





Mail to 


American Can Company 


230 Park Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: I have checked below 
the subjects I would like to see dis- 


cussed. 


() Comparison BETWEEN THE 
NutritivE VALuEs Or Can- 
NED AND FReEsH Foops 


[1] How Fruirs Anp VEGETABLES 
Are Grown For CANNING 


(1) Are Cannep Foops Aut Ricut 
For CHILDREN? 


CL) Wuy Are THERE Grapes AND 
Wuat Do Tuey MEAN? 


CO Wuar Is Tue Tin Can? 


Write other suggestions below: 











NAME 





STREET. 








City STATE 
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General Results of the 
Emergency Lunch 


(Continued from page 280) 


paper napkins, the demand for them was 
general ;— part of the lunch was missing. 

Table conversation was at first un- 
known. The children ate silently or else 
yelled. Gradually the silent ones became 
less shy, the noisy ones lowered their 
voices and the children talked freely and 
quietly. 

Two cases may be noted here: 


Frances, a girl aged 12 years, gained 


12 pounds in 12 weeks although she had 
no breakfast until the school investigated 
her case. Her father is insane, her 
mother had tuberculosis, and Frances her- 
self is a cardiac patient. This condition 
has been greatly reduced in the last few 
months, 

Michael spent five terms in I A grade, 
was very bad and disobedient. Sent to 
Bellevue to be X-rayed. Report sent to 
teacher from hospital, “Starvation.” 
Started on emergency lunch and ate large 
portions every day for the past few 
months. His work has greatly improved 
and his deportment has been very good. 

The following letter, too, bespeaks the 





its under- 


attitude of the school and 
nourished pupils: 

“We, the pupils of Berriman Junior 
High School, who have eaten free lunches 
in our ‘Lunch Room,’ wish to thank you 
for your kindness, in having the lunches 
sent. We appreciate your efforts on our 
behalf and feel everlastingly grateful. 

“We enjoyed all the luncheons eaten 
there. They have built up our bodies and 
improved our manners. We wish to thank 
you, especially for the last luncheon. We, 
all, enjoyed it greatly. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“THE PupIts.” 

(This lunch included ice cream, not on 
the menu.) 





ICE BOX ROLLS 





A boon to the Teacher 
as well as to the Housewife 


few CONVENIENCE of keeping a 
quantity of dough in the refrigerator 
to bake into delicious hot rolls whenever 
desired, is greatly appreciated by the 
up-to-date housewife. 

The same principle may be utilized 
by the busy teacher. Laboratory periods 
are often too short to com- 
plete bread making at one 
session unless excessive 
amounts of yeast or abnor- 
mally high temperatures 
are used. One way of solv- 
ing this problem is to let the 
students prepare the dough 








NORTHWESTERN YEA 











during one period, store it in the re- 
frigerator and complete the baking later. 

May we send you our newly revised 
booklet, ‘The Art of Making Bread”’, con- 
taining recipes for Ice Box Rolls and also 
many other varieties of breads and rolls? 
If copies for students are desired, state 
the number required. 

We shall also gladly fur- 
nish to teachers, on request, 
an Outline of a Course in 
Bread Making, Basic Rec- 
ipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Les- 
son Wall Chart. 


Just the samo 
except in name 
. 


Package of 
five cakes at 
your grocers 
. .. 1OCENTS 











ST COMPANY 


1752 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 
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| Extracts from principals’ personal let- 
ters concerning the lunches are quoted: 

“T believe it is absolutely necessary to 
have tactful people in these kitchens, just 
as tactful people are needed in the home 
kitchen. Our Relief Kitchen owes its 
great success to our helpers. 

“T believe thoroughly in the prescribed 
menus. A well-run home does not cater 
to the whims of a child but aims to teach 
the child to eat spinach, as well as to eat 
ice cream. I also believe in the cafeteria 
system of giving these luncheons. We 
have taught these Italians how to help 
themselves and also the politeness of re- 
maining at the table to finish eating.” 

“In the beginning it was difficult to get 
the children to eat the lunches, as they 
were not accustomed to some of the food. 
I remember that in the first week jello 
was served. The children would not 
touch it. When I saw that almost the 
entire amount of jello sent to us was 
left, I was worried. Then we conceived 
the idea of a ‘party’ and at two o’clock 
we sent the jello to all of our Open Air 
Classes; the children who refused to eat 
it for lunch ate it with relish at the 
‘party.’ 

“Since the third week we have had no 
trouble with the eating of the food. The 
children have learned ‘the gospel of a 
clean plate’ and learned to like new foods. 

“It is impossible to tell how much the 
children have gained because there are 
other reasons for increase in weight, but 
we do know that the free lunch children 
have gained anywhere from _ one-half 
pound to thirteen pounds.” 

Most teachers report an improvement 
in alertness. The percentages concerning 
the food habits of the children remained 
practically the same at the end of June, 
i.e., 70% eat all foods on the menus with- 
out question; 20% have to be taught as 
systematically as when learning a new 
step in arithmetic; 19%, after eating the 
lunches for ten months, have as yet not 
accepted them as a desirable dietary. 

It is practically conceded that these spe- 
cial emergency lunches will continue 
throughout the school year 1932-1933 and 
this will furnish an opportunity to know 
what further benefits have resulted. 
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A Puerto Rican School 
Lunch Plan 


In Puerto Rico, 180 pupils cooperating 
with the teachers of one school alone sent 
out 21,750 lunch boxes which contained a 
total of 4,802 pounds of food—food sup- 
plied by the parents in well-to-do or com- 
fortable homes to feed hungry children 
in that same school. Such a relief scheme 
is worthy of note for it contains the ele- 
ments of a practical plan that might well 
be used in many communities in the 
United States. The following account, 
quoted in full from Porto Rico Progress, 
describes the plan in detail. 

“Though they have not proclaimed it 
from the house tops the teachers of José 
Julian Acosta School hit upon a plan the 
past year for correcting unequal distribu- 
tion of this world’s goods that judiciously 
expanded, might go far toward doing away 
with suffering and need. These teachers 
observed—what teachers have not?—that 
while many of their pupils were well 
nourished, healthy, vigorous little boys 
and girls a large number of others were 
emaciated, listless little people—plainly 
underfed—even half famished. Instead 
of sitting round lamenting and bewailing 
this state of affairs with many ‘Ay ben- 
ditos’ the José Julian Acosta teachers, 
evidently taking inspiration from the name 
the school bears, determined to do some- 
thing about it. And after taking counsel 
at a faculty meeting this is what they did: 

“A committee of teachers was appointed 
to visit the parents of the fortunate chil- 
dren, tell them how the other half lived 
and ask their cooperation in a scheme to 
change the situation as far as possible. 
In effect the committee said to each well- 
to-do parent: 


“Your little Angela is a sweet, chubby 
little girl, full of life and good spirits. 
It’s clear to us that you give her plenty 
of good food to eat, and to be sure that 
she has all she wants you probably cook, 
or have cooked, a great deal more food 
than Angela or the rest of the family 
needs. Now Angela’s schoolmate, Juanito, 
is a puny, scraggly, little fellow, rather 
dull in his classes, just the opposite of 
Angela. You can see right away that he 
never has enough to eat, that he’s half 
starved. Don’t you think it would be 
wonderful if Juanito could have some of 
the good, nourishing food that was pre- 
pared for Angela but not even brought to 
the table because it wasn’t needed? It 
would do Juanito a world of good, and we 
know it would please Angela to help 
him,’ ”’ 

“If you know Puerto Rican people you 
can easily imagine the response of Angela’s 
father and the rest of the fathers and 
mothers. A request for a contribution to 
some rather impersonal form of philan- 
thropy with a high-faluting title might 
have left them cold, but an appeal for a 
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person in need, above all a hungry child, 
that moved them. 

“‘Of course we'll help,’ they said, and 
in many cases the eyes as well as the 
voice showed that the speaker was touched. 

“The teachers, working with the Parents 
Association, next ordered from a box 
factory a number of sanitary paper lunch 
boxes of three sizes, one for rice, one for 
beans, and a third for meat, tortilla or 
whatever else might be contributed. Every 
day paper bags containing boxes of each 
size were distributed to the children of 
parents who had promised to cooperate. 
The children, on their return from home, 
delivered the boxes, now well filled, to a 





pupil in charge of the school lunch room 
receiving in return pink tickets which 
were given to the teachers to enable the 
latter to keep exact account of the number 
of parents who were contributing. 

“Six pupils were at work in the lunch 
room weighing the boxes as soon as they 
were handed in and marking down the 
weight on each cover of each caja. The 
weighers also noted the amount opposite 
the name of each contribution on the care- 
fully prepared list. After the recording 
process was completed the pupils working 
in the lunch room next consulted the list 
of needy families to see what daily sup- 
(Continued on page 300) 








NEW! 
ALL WOOL — 





ART-FELT CRAFT 





COLORED FELT 








The new Felt Artwork presents a 


delightfully fascinating project for 
sewing classes. 
This new Felt can be made into 


Applique Pictures, Pennants, Letters, 
Numbers, Emblems, Insignias, Pillows, 
Card Table Covers, and many other 
articles. 


4029-4133 Ogden Avenue 





ALL THESE ARTICLES HAVE BEEN MADE FROM NEW ART-FELT, 
MADE BY THE WESTERN FELT WORKS. 


If your local store does not sell Art-Felt, write us for 
illustrated catalog and sample, giving name of your dealer. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


This new Felt is presented in 40 of 
the season’s most popular colors—it 
cuts easily and the edges do not fray. 


It may be obtained in the Art Needle- 
work Section of Department Stores 
and Art Shops, cut into widths and 
sizes suitable for this work. The 
colors are very beautiful. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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3 piece 
PYREX SET 


that now costs only 


J0¢ 


The Versatile 
Custard Cup 
(No. 410) 





6-0z. Individual 
Deep-pie Dish 
(No. 452) 


prac baking utensils of all ma- 


terials . in hundreds of styles, 
shapes and sizes . . . well-known Home 
Economics Directors of America have 
chosen these 3 Pyrex brand dishes as 
ideal equipment for classroom baking. 
The custard cup, the 6-oz. individual, 
and the 8-oz. casserole shown above... 


The major reason for their choice was 

.. visibility of contents when baking. 
“From my observation,” said one, 
“students seem to have better results 
using glass baking dishes. There’s less 
danger of scorching or undercooking 
foods.” 


Close second as the reason why ex- 

perts choose Pyrex Ovenware is this... 
It’s thrifty! Pyrex Ware goes directly 
from oven to table. . . one dish takes the 
place of two. 
Investigate for yourself the practical ad- 
vantages of Pyrex dishes. Talk with your 
local dealer . . . look over the 72 styles and 
sizes of Pyrex dishes. Each piece, of course, 
carries a two-year replacement guarantee 
against breakage from oven heat. 


Pyrex 
OVENWARE 


10¢...20¢...30¢...and up 


“PYREX”’ is the 
Corning Glass Works, 
indicates their brand of 


registered trade-mark of 
Corning, N. Y., and 
resistant glass. 


Prices slightly higher in the West and Canada. 
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A Puerto Rican School 
Lunch Plan 


(Continued from page 299) 


|ply was assigned to each and then pro- 


ceeded to assemble the individual comidas. 

“The José Julian Acosta relief scheme 
was first put into execution in December 
and continued in operation until June. 
One hundred and eighty pupils cooperated 
with their teachers in making it effective 
by bringing to school the little paper 


cajitas with their contents of rice, beans, 


land other nourishable food. 


“Was the effort worth while? Did 
accomplish anything? Well, you 
childhood rhyme about the 


really 
recall the 


enormous possibilities of little drops of 


and little grains of sand. In the 
second half of the school year these chil- 


dren of the José Julian Acosta school 


|transferred from the kitchen of the well- 


to-do, and relatively well-to-do, to the 
tables of the needy over two tons of 
wholesome food, not the leavings from 


over stacked plates, but good, clean food 
that had not been served. 

“To detail their contribution more ex- 
actly, 180 pupils cooperated with their 
teachers in sending out 21,750 lunch boxes 
which contained 4,802 pounds of food. 
Twenty-eight families were helped con- 
siantly through the semester. -A carefully 
prepared estimate fixes one cent as the 
cost of two and a half rations. 

“The paper boxes and bags in which 
the meals were sent cost $95.50. Of this 
amount the José Julian Acosta association 
donated $69.90 while $26 was received 
from outside sources. 

“The money expenditure was small and 
no one suffered deprivation to share in 
the undertaking. The significant thing, | 
however, is that nearly two hundred little 
boys and girls found a large measure of | 
happiness in steadily cooperating with | 
teachers and parents to relieve the dis- 
tress of playmates that life was treating | 
less generously.” 








The Bachelor Cooks Club, of Basin, 
Wyo., is the first and only home-econom- | 
lics club of boys in the State of Wyoming. | 
This club, directed by 
Pauline demonstration 
agent, is made up of nine boys, a major- 
ity of whom have already completed four 


organized and 


3unting, home 


years in calf-club and fours years in bean- 
club work. Although a desire to do 
something different, after winning the 
|State championship in crops demonstra- | 
tions in 1930, was one of the reasons for | 
organizing a foods club, at the same time | 
their interest was attracted to foods for | 
|health and to the health training avail- 
able in clubs when one of them 
competed in the State health contest and 
failed to because he was under- 
| weight. 

A splendid demonstration was given by 
|two members of the club in the county 


foods 


win 





contest, in competition with 14 girls’ foods 
teams. “Good sanitation means better 
health” was the theme of their demon- 
stration, which showed the proper meth- 
ods and the equipment to use in dish 
washing, some of which they had made. 
When asked by the judge which part of 
dish washing was the hardest, one mem- 
ber of the team answered in the most 
serious manner, “I guess that getting 
started is the hardest part.” 

The success of the club work was evi- 
denced in the number of premiums won 
at the county exhibit. The first five 
placings in the white-muffin class were 
won by these boys, with third places in 
whole-wheat muffins and baking-powder 
biscuits. Then, third prize on muffins at 
the State fair was awarded one of this 
club. Making quick breads was named 
the favorite lesson by several. 

The boys finished 100 per cent, which 
entitled them to the Wyoming certificate 
of honor, as well as to individual 4-H 
achievement pins. 

-——Extension 


Service Review. 


STER BAKE POT 


~ Bakes and roasts food perfectly, over one 
J small burner. The base is of cast tron, pans 
\) am of aluminum, and the cover of 
—~| steel, enameled a soft green. Half 
price to home economics teachers. 
pT Write for further information. 

{ The Master Bake Pot Co. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 






















Does Better Cooking 
Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 


drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 














How to keep towels young... 


CANNON towels are soft but tough. They’re made for 
comfort, speed, hard work. But to keep them fluffy 
and young you must wash them properly. We have 
the latest rules, prepared by specialists in good house- 
keeping. May we send you a copy of them?.. 

Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


> CANNON TOWELS 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys 
weights for different ages and heights. A copy 
should be in every child’s hands to show them 
the importance of proper nutrition. 5 cents a 
copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York 


and girls showing 


468 Fourth Ave. 








WANTED 


Teachers of Home Economics 
for schools and colleges in many states 


Write us now 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
327 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














IF YOU DO NOT 
OPERATE or SUPERVISE 
A SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
SHOW THIS to your 


CAFETERIA DIRECTOR! 


We have published this year 
the following articles on School 
Cafeterias: 








School Lunches as Part of an 
Educational Program 


Something About School Lunches in Michigan 
A Cafeteria for an Intermediate School 
Buying the Institution’s Canned Goods 
Detailed Organization Plan of Lunch Service 
Modern Equipment for a School Lunch 
Emergency Lunches 

The Hot Lunch—A Health Factor 

Planning Balanced Menus 

Nutrition in Its Relation to the School Program 
A Cafeteria Project 

Hot Lunches in Rural Schools 

Trenton’s School Cafeteria 


The School Lunch as a Factor in a 
Health Program 


A Vocational School Lunch Pian 
Equipment for Cafeterias 


The High School Lunch Room—a 
Laboratory for Educational Practise 


An Emergency Lunch Program 


Home Economics and the School Lunch 


This makes 
Practical Home Economics 


The most valuable source for in- 
formation on this very important 
part of school work. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 - 4th Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for which enter my subscription 
for one year. 
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SINGER SERVICE 


Starts the School Year 
with YOU 


N thousands of schools and colleges where 

machine sewing is taught, the beginning of a 
new year marks the renewal ofa useful service. All 
the facilities of the Singer Educational Depart- 
ment are ready to aid you in your preparations 
for the year’s program of sewing instruction. 

They include the personal services of skilled 
representatives who will inspect and adjust your 
Singer machines and put them in perfect condi- 
tion for classroom use. This service is rendered 
without any charge whatever. If your equipment 
has not yet had the benefit of this inspection, 
simply phone or write to the nearest Singer 
Shop and you will get an immediate response. 

This is but one phase of the broad service 
placed at your d'sposal by our Educational 
Department. It is ready to assist you in planning 
sewing classrooms, in suggesting the necessary 
sewing equipment and in preparing a course of 
study for each grade. 

Singer Educational Service is adaptable to 
your individual school problems. A Represent- 
ative of the Educational Department will be glad 
to call upon request. 


SINGER SERVICE INCLUDES 
An intensive course in machine operation for teachers, 
free textbooks and practice materials for teachers, free 
|manuals on machine sewing for pupils, free wall charts 
for the sewing classroom. 


FREE! FALL FASHION BOOK 
Singer has prepared an entirely new kind of fashion book 
showing how to choose becoming designs, fabrics and 
colors for fall clothes—an excellent guide for personal 
use and in advising your sewing students. It is free to 
teachers at any Singer Shop, or send coupon below. 


SINGER ne 
SEWING MACHINE CO., Ine. 


Educational Dept., Room 1312, Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 




















|_| Please send me copy of your new 
book on planning fall clothes. 


L ] Please have a Representativecall and 
tell us about your Educational Service. 


Name. 





School Address 





City State 








| 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
FOR CANNING 


FREE to Teachers 


Kerr Home Canning 
Recipe Book 
40 Pages—over 300 Recipes, usual and un- 
usual—Instructions for all methods of can- 
ning. 


Price 10c to pupils 


Food Fashions 

of the Hour 
32 page Menu booklet with recipes for all 
unusual dishes—well balanced meals different 
yet economical. Menus for every month in 
year, by seasons and for special occasions. 
Special emphasis on School !unches—vitamins. 


Price 10c to pupils 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


& PUPILS 
Food—Old as the Hills, Yet Ever 
New 


12 page condensed canning booklet, outlining 
all canning methods—time tables, selected 
choice recipes—Sealing test—“How to know 
positively your jars are sealed.” 

Steps in Canning 


Illustrated leaflet showing canning by all 
methods—cold pack, open kettle, oven can- 
ning. Each step illustrated by movie-tones. 


Budget Your Food Supply 


A comprehensive canning budget for home 
canning for any size family. Will fit every 
purse, 

Canning Questions & Answers 


Complete 24 page booklet answering puz- 
zling questions regarding canning. 


KERR GLASS MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORPORATION 


Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 








FOR ALL 
TEACHERS 


their 


§)-50 


Postage 1O¢Extra 





whether of tong just entering 


chosen profession. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK or 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 
By Mrs. Simon Kander 


indi I t to the regular laboratory 
manual. The 3000 recipes tested in a home kitchen 
offer unusual material and interesting variations of 
old standbys for ciass rooin demonstrations. 

Bound in white washable oil-cloth. Handy index. 
Order yours to-day from your dealer or direct. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 


715 North Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


experience or 
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Coming Events 


The American Die- 
Fifteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


November 7-11. 
tetic Association. 


City. Miss Emma Feeney of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, New York, is in charge of 
the program. 

November 7-13. 
Week. 

The general theme for the week’s pro- 
gram is “The Schools and the Nation’s 
Founders.” Topics for each day are as 
follows: 

Monday—The Homes of the Pioneers. 

Tuesday—The Schools of the Pioneers. 

Wednesday—Two Centuries of Prog- 
ress in New World Schools. 

Thursday—The Schools and Equality 
of Opportunity. 


American Education 


| 
| 





Friday—The Schools and American 
Ideals. 

Saturday—The Schools and Progressive 
Living. 
Sunday—The Schools and Things of 

the Spirit. 


November 27-28. Special clothing con- 


ference for teachers of home making and 


home economics in New York State under 
the direction of Mrs. Mary Brooks 
Picken. For further information write 
Mrs, Picken, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The program is an especially 
interesting one and clothing teachers will 
find it worth while to attend the confer- 
ence. 

December 7-10. The American Voca- 
tional Association, Kansas City, Mo. 





The central*location of Kansas City is 


expected to attract a large attendance to 
this important meeting for 
workers and teachers in industrial 
and home making. 


Scheduling Time and Work 
In Foods Classes 
(Continued from page 294) 

The meals were served when possible 
in place of the noon lunch. In case the 
plan described may appear to be an ex- 
pensive one for the district, it should be 
understood that meal preparation is only 
one type of thing this class was learn- 
ing, and also that the food preparation 
and meal service had been done over 
a period of six weeks. Cooking had not 
been done every day by any means, for 
time was needed for planning work and 
scheduling time, studying table courtesy, 
meal planning, selection and buying of 
certain of the foods and so on. 

In order that school work in home 
economics may fulfill its purpose, the 
girls have been encouraged to use their 
skill at home. By preparing family meals 
in the larger quantities, of course the 
time required is greater, but the ability 
to work with larger quantities is greatly 
to be desired. Some long-suffering fam- 
ilies have reported that they have eaten 


vocational | 
art | 











EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Coffee 


Free Educational Material 


for Home Economies Teachers: 


STORY OF COFFEE.  Lllustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, preparation for the 
market. and packaging of coffee. 
PROGRESS OF COFFEE. Pictorial wall 
chart showing history, growth, and roasting 
process of coffee. 
COFFEE EXHIBIT. 
of coffee from berry to roasted bean; 
pact, easy to store. 


Exhibit with samples 
com- 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 


COFFEE FACTS FOR HOMEMAKERS. 
Tlustrated booklet on coffee, few simple 
recipes. 


For College Home Economies Teachers: 
WHAT FLAVOR MEASUREMENT  RE- 
VEALS ABOUT KEEPING COFFEE FRESIL. 
By P. W. Punnett and Walter H. Eddy, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 








York City. Reprinted from Food Industries. 
For Instituti 1 Manz B 

THE COFFEE PROBLEM. By P. W. 
Punnett, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Reprinted from 
The Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation. Ilow to buy coffee in large quan- 
tities. 

The above material sent free upon 
request. If you live in Canada there 


will be a small customs duty, collectable 
upon receipt of material by you. 
BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 
Dept. P., 51 West 45th Street, 
New York City 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place ot 
citrus fruits in the well halanced ment: 
A diet booklet. ‘Fruits That Are Good 
and Good for You’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 














Bake with Royal and be sure... 


There’s no need to risk failures and 
wasted ingredients in class and demon- 
stration work. Royal—the famous 
Cream of Tartar baking powder — can 
always be depended upon to give uni- 
formly fine results. Tuke no chances. 
Always use Royal—the standard for over 
60 years. 


ROYAL Baking Powder 





OUR DAILY FOOD, A & P’s 
radio program for women who 
keep house, is broadcast every 
weekday morning at 9:30 E.S.T. 
of the 


Broadcasting Company. 


over stations National 
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DESIGN 


Its Fundamentals and Applications 
BY 
FLORENCE GUILD BUSH, B.S. 
AND 
FRANCES WELBOURNE, B.Ed. 
To be published in September, 1932 


“Design” is a text in art as related to 
home economics. It presents a manual 
of definite directions, information, and 
illustrations that will enable the student 
to understand the fundamental principles 
of design and to apply this knowledge to 
her daily life, her clothes and her home. 


In recognition of the modern trend in 
education which recognizes individual 
differences in students, the subject-matter 
of the book is followed by activities out- 
lined for three different levels of intelli- 
gence. 


5322 pages 143 illustrations $1.90 


Little, Brown and Company 


34 Beacon Street 122 East 20th Street 
Boston Chicago 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 







Complete 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 


337 W. Madison St. Chicago. III. 
Room 600 
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All the subtle, piquant 
flavor is 


NOW 
PROTECTED 


by moisture proof 
Cellophane 


gELL's 


SEASONING 


scrambled eggs and muffins et cetera, till 
they can no longer look with much appe- | 
tite upon those perfectly respectable | 
foods. One big sister said that they had | 
come to carefully avoid the subject of 
food because the mere mention of any | 
kind whatsoever was a signal for her 
twelve year old home economics sister to 
dash to the kitchen and start to cutting or- 
anges or stirring muffins. I am sure, 
however, that once the family grasps 
that the little girl is gaining along with 
the delight of working with pans and 
bowls and whirring egg beaters, a judg- 
ment of values in the use of time and 
the conservation of energy, they will 
bear patiently with a deluge of muffins 
and sliced oranges and perhaps even en- 
courage her by offering to take over 
occasionally her less interesting job of 
dish washing or bed making or errand | 
running. 





A. H. E. A. Meeting in 
Atlanta 


(Continued from page 282) 





with pupils and their parents, that will 
survive this era, and that will give the 
teacher something to fall back on herself. 
The home economist must teach living | 
and not just the theory of living. ‘“Can | 
she learn how to develop in the student | 
those attitudes of living towards labor, 
the rights of individuals and the social | 
order so that a repetition of the present 
catastrophe will be impossibie? Is that | 
the real meaning of Home Economics?” 
asks Dr. Sweeney. And that, we say, is 
another challenge for you! 


Quite a different high light, but a fine | 
one just the same, was the presentation | 
of “Heaven Bound,” a negro morality | 


play, by the choir of the Big Bethel | 


African Methodist Church. This was | 
given in the City Auditorium: before a | 
large and appreciative audience, and | 


proved to be a musical treat that will not 


soon be forgotten. | 


Another high light was the fact that 
4-H Club girls planted gardens and raised | 
the beautiful flowers that were so much | 
in evidence all during the convention. 
Another instance of that far-famed South- 
ern hospitality and thoughtfulness! 


Our space is all used up and there is 
still a great deal to say. However, we| 
will have to by announcing that 
Frances Zuill, University of Iowa, was | 
elected president of the Association; 
Maude Wallace, Extension Service, West | 
Virginia, vice-president; and that next | 
year’s meeting will be held in Milwaukee. 
In October we will have something to 
say about the meeting of Supervisors and | 
Teachers Home Economics of the 
N. E. A. in Atlantic City, and we hope at | 


stop 


of 
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Let this FREE 
MONTHLY 
BULLETIN 


bring you 
New Ideas 


Y 


You'll find its suggestions as 


OU'LLenjoy every breezy, 
sparkling word of it. 


practical as they are stim- 
ulating. Every monthitbrings 
you clever ideas—lots of 
them—that mean freshness 
and variety in the work of 
your group...Fashion news 
before the Rue de la Paix 
has finished telling Fifth 
Avenue what is newest... 
Notes on the season's trends 
in colors—fabrics—needle- 
work—crochet. Just ask for 
it—that's all. Send the cou- 
pon below, and our Monthly 
News Bulletin will come to 


you regularly. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


CLARK'S O.N.T. and J.& P.COATS 





Educational Bureau, The Spool Cotton Co. 
Dept. 41W, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


Please send me the Monthly News Bulletin — free. 











NAME 

STREET CITY 
COUNTY STATE | 
POSITION SCHOOL 





one of the papers given at the meeting. 
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MORE 
PLAYS 
With a Purpose 





This book contains eleven plays especially 
suited to the older group of Home Economics 
students. 


Contents 


The Greatest Profession—by Edith Selter 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles 
—Directed by Effie J. Mallory 


When Mother Is Away 
—Directed by Elizabeth Malone and Louise Hoyt 


This Modern Generation—by Dorothy Tolbert 
Marsh Marigolds—by Dorothy G. Spicer 

In Mother Goose Land—by Eleanor Enright 

The Fashion Cycle—by Marian S. Morse 

Facts and Fancies in Costume—by Marian S. Morse 














—by Isabel McDonald 


The Uses of Adversity—by Elizabeth Brannigan 


Price 

The Right Thing in the Right Place 
One 
Dollar The Beauty Shop—by Edith Selter 
Fifty 
Cents 














152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 








ArE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH —— 


Short Periods 
in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 

Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 
play. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at alle 


It’s so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


We CAN Hep You IF YOU WILL USE THIS BLANK 








Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
it Lei BIRR Sey sos sans shenenns ose Enclosed please find ...........+.++++. for which send 
mle PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
TOOT ccc ccc rc cr ee sreesesesercrecvccccceeece poeeseeeseees ini paar 0800 Two years $3.00 
ee re os has anhcencatabinsashetunnaedeseia MORE PLAYS WITH A PURBOSE <5 «Kae. ati 
SE eres ot eee ere sy eee Pe ee ery. Pe eee $1.50 per copy 
FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 

Ey eee eee LTO Pee Ie ETT Lees Pee st EE RR PSE se ree raya $.50 per copy 
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(GRADES OF CANNED FOODS 
.. and what do they mean ? 


RUITS and vegetables, as they 

come from Nature, vary in size, 
texture, appearance. Instead of pack- 
ing good, better and best together in- 
discriminately, the canner makes a 
careful segregation, chiefly into three 
grades, so that the food in the can is 
uniform. If the household buyer knows 
the general differences between the 
grades, she has a better guide than 
price, and can decide for herself, which 
grade best meets her particular need 
and fits her budget. Some canned foods, 
of course, are sold by brand, not by 
grade—and many canners have made 
these brands synonymous with a 
certain quality. 

Vegetable Grades 
These are usually Fancy, Extra Stand- 
ard and Standard. 
Fancy includes only the best flavored, 
most succulent and tender products 
of each variety. Sometimes the small 
vegetable is most desirable, sometimes 
the large, but in either case the Fancy 
grade represents the choicest of the crop. 
Extra Standard may be a trifle more 
mature, but fine in flavor, tender and 
succulent. 
Standard will probably be somewhat 
firmer in texture, and less uniform. The 
flavor may be less delicate. These vege- 
tables need not be so regular in size. 
Fruit Grades 

These are usually Fancy, Choice and 
Standard. Usually the higher grades 


of fruit will be of better texture, color 
and appearance—entirely free from 
blemishes — and more uniform. Also 
sometimes larger in size, though size 
alone does not determine the grade. 
Standard Grade fruits need not be en- 
tirely uniform in size and degree of 
ripeness. The quality of fruit in this 
grade is subject to greater variation 
than in the higher grades. 


Most fruits are canned in a sugar syrup. 
Fancy grades are packed in the sweet- 
est syrup—varying between 34—234 
cups of cane sugar to 1 cup of water, 
depending on the product. The syrup 
of Choice grades is usually 10% to 15% 
less sweet than in Fancy grades. The 
syrup of Standard grades is usually 10% 
to 15% less sweet than in Choice 
grades. Some fruits are canned in water 


to which no sugar has been added. 


Meat, Soup, Fish 


Canned meats and meat products are not 
graded, but are rigidly supervised by the 


Government Meat Inspection Service. 


Canned soups made with meat or 
poultry are also inspected by Federal 


Meat Inspectors. 


Canned salmon and-tuna are graded 
for species, and for color of flesh in 


the can. 


Sardines are graded for size, by number 
of fish in the can. Oysters and shrimp, 


for size only. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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A NEW HANDBOOK — 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


ee 


‘*THE CANNED FOODS 
HANDBOOK 


containing authoritative 
answers to 35 queries about 
commercially canned foods”’ 
is now ready for distribution. May we 


send you your copy — free? 


It is the kind of booklet you will want to 
keep and refer to many times. For it is a 
resume of the most‘ up-to-date, accepted 
knowledge of canned foods, substantiated 
by scientific research. Such questions as 
“Ts it necessary to remove the food from 
the can immediately after opening?”, 
“Does freezing canned foods harm them?”’, 
“Does canning of food destroy its vitamin 
content?”, are answered clearly, concisely 

many with references for further read- 
ing. To secure such information would 
normally require search of many sources. 
Tt is all collec ted for your information in 
“The Canned Foods Handbook.” 
If your work touches food subjects, you 
wll find this book invaluable. Send your 
name on the coupon, and a copy will be 
sent vou free . 

Mail to 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue 
Vew York 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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The dilemma of the 


modern diet 


Me living conditions are creating a 


two-edged problem in menus. A recent 


scientific article* states the case aptly: 


“In this age of automobiles and other ma- 
chines which relieve mankind of much phys- 
ical labor, there is an inevitable reduction in 
the amount of energy which a man must in- 
gest daily in order to maintain his body weight. 
With lowered intake of calories there is a 
danger that the other nutrients which have 
been customarily ingested along with the 


calories will also be reduced. 


“Tt seems likely that mankind will need to 
give increasing attention to the ash and vita- 
min content of the diet until new food habits 
are established which guarantee new supplies 


of all these dietary essentials. 


“One ounce of whole wheat bread will fur- 
nish 62 vitamin B units, and 100 calories; one 
ounce of bran suitably prepared for human 
use, such as has been used in this investiga- 
tion, will furnish at least 45 vitamin B units 
with not more than about 30 calories. One 


ounce will also furnish vitamin B equivalent 


to that in one very large apple (100 calories) 
or 5 ounces of orange juice (60 calories). 
Without adding very greatly, then, to the total 
calories in the adult diet, bran may contribute 


appreciably to the vitamin B content.” 


But vitamin B, important as it is, is only 
one of the nutrients furnished by Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN. This delicious ready-to-eat cereal 
provides bulk to exercise the intestines, and 
help promote regular elimination. Further- 
more, Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN supplies twice as 
much iron as an equal amount by weight of 
beef liver. In addition, ALL-BRAN contains 
valuable proteins and other mineral salts, 


which promote health generally. 


Special processes of cooking, flavoring, and 
krumbling make ALL-BRAN finer, gentler, 
more palatable. The bulk in ALL-BRAN is 


similar to that in leafy vegetables. 


Except in cases of intestinal conditions 
where any form of bulk would be inadvisable, 
ALL-BRAN may be safely used. Equally de- 
licious as a cereal, or used in cooked dishes. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek, Michigan. 


*W heat Bran as a Source of Vitamin B, by Rose, Vahlteich, Funnell 
and MacLeod, pages 369-374. J. Am. Dietetic Assn., March, 1932. 
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